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AN UNUSUAL TRAVEL BOOK 


‘ 


Forgotten Kingdom 


PETER GOULLART 


The author was born in Moscow at the beginning of the 
century. Asa boy he travelled to Europe and in the Russian 
Revolution he escaped from Moscow with his mother through 
Vladivostok to Shanghai. There he learnt Chinese and at 
a moment of personal crisis went to study at the Tao‘st 
Monastery near Hangchow. The Orient was in his blood 
and he had been brought up on stories of his forebears wo 
had travelled as merchants throughout Asia, and it was 
during-his Own travels that the author first penetrated to 
Likiang in the south-west Chinese province of Yunnan. He 
realised immediately that here, in the ancient and forgotten 
Nakhi Kingdom surrounded by mountains dedicated to 
the gods, was where he wished to work and live. This 
book tells how he got there in 1939 and how for many years 
as representative of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives 
he got to know, and was able to help, a community of very 
remarkable people, living in idyllic surroundings on the 
borders of Tibet. 


It was from Madame Yee's wine-shop (and his own office 
and dispensary) in Likiang that the author's experienccs 
and friendships radiated, bringing him into personal! contact 
with the lamas, the merchants, the bandits, the Tibetans 
and the caravans that thronged. the streets. He describes 
in personal terms the customs and beliefs of the people, 
the suicide pacts, the exorcisms, the life-cycle ceremonies, 
many of which he attended as a personal friend. He grew 
to have a deep affection for the Nakhi and it was with sorrow 
that he witnessed the arrival of the Chinese Communists, 
and in the end realised that again he had to’ escape— this 
time from a life that he had chosen for-himself. 
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Wingate of the Sudan 


The Life and Times of General Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Maker of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


by 
Sir Ronald Wingate, Bt., C.M.G., C.ILE. 


This is the story, told for the first time, of one of the 
outstanding figures in our imperial history at the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries — 
General Sir Reginald Wingate, the “ Sirdar "—the maker of 
what we now know as the Sudan. And not only the maker 
of the Sudan, but the man more truly responsible for its 
liberation from one of the most terrible tyrannies in Africa 
than his direct military and civil chiefs, Kitchener and 
Cromer. His active life covered forty years of history 
from the British occupation of Egypt in 1882 till the end 
of the First World War. 

Throughout the book runs the theme of three great men, 
Cromer, Kitchener and Wingate, through whom modern 
Egypt and the modern Sudan took their place as indepen- 
dent countries in Africa and the world. 

With Illustrations 21s. net 


The Uneven Road 


by 
Lord Belhaven 


This autobiography brings a rare quality of imagination 
to a life of action, and it has in it a humour and a philo- 
sophical detachment that heighten the dramatic elements 
in a most individual story. 

“ The freshest, most attractive and most manly piece of 
autobiography that I have read for years.""—Time and Tide. 

“ A born descriptive writer. He writes with humour and 
imagination.” —Evening Standard. 

With Illustrations 21s. net 
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What are 


the Russians 
writing ? 


Many words have flown from the Russian pen since the 
Revolution in 1917, and much controversy has raged in Britain 
as to the influences that surround the Soviet writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to “ toe the line’ ? Is criticism 
stifled ? Are novelists allowed a free hand to develop their 
own ideas, their own theme and style ? 


Soviet Literature, monthly magazine of writing and the arts 
from the Soviet Union, contains all that is relevant to this 
matter : New writing, full-length novels, poetry, drama, art 
and literary criticism, articles by leading authors and, over the 
next few issues, the reports and discussions that took place 
at the Second Congress of Soviet Writers, recently held in 
Moscow. Send for a copy and judge for yourself. 


PRICE Is. 6d. post 6d. 
Annual Subscription 12s. 6d. 


Order from any bookseller or 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 


Dept. P, 44 & 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


TIMOTHY HANLEY was born in Lincolnshire and spent most of her childhood there. 
Her husband is James Hanley, the writer. Her book A Flight of Swans was published 
by Macdonald. 


ANNE RIDLER has had several verse plays published and three books of poetry, the 
last being The Golden Bird (Faber). The Carol published in this issue was written for 
Dr. Thomas Armstrong to be set to music. 


GEOFFREY FLAVELL was born in New Zealand, works in Harley Street and at various 
hospitals as a surgeon of the heart and lungs. He has also worked for a London news- 
paper. 


PETER GREEN took a first in classics at Cambridge and was Craven Scholar and 
Student. He served in the R.A.F.V.R. during the war in Burma and India. Novel 
critic on the Daily Telegraph, he published a travel book The Expanding Eye and his 
historical novel set in ancient Athens, Achilles his Armour, has just been published by 
John Murray. 


OSBERT LANCASTER’S new selection of Pocket Cartoons Tableaux Vivants has just 
been published by Gryphon Books. 


JOHN RUSSELL has been Art Critic of The Sunday Times since 1950. He has contri- 
buted articles on French am! English literature to The Times Literary Supplement, New 
Statesman and Nation, Horizon, and other periodicals, and translated books by André 
Gide, Roger Martin du Gard, Paul Claudel and Jules Supervielle. 


MARGIAD EVANS, poet and writer, has published a number of books including 
Autobiography, Country Dance, The Old and the Young and Poems from Obscurity. Her 
most recent book, A Ray of Darkness, was published by Arthur Barker. 
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FOUR ACCLAIMED NOVELS 


Achilles his Armour 
PETER GREEN 


“ Continuously exciting. I have read few novels lately 
with such complete satisfaction.”"—Daily Telegraph. 15s. net 
“ A magnificent story told by a master of his craft.”— 
Liverpool Post. 15s. net 


2nd PRINTING 


Boy on a Dolphin 
DAVID DIVINE 


The Cyclades, an antique statue at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, a mischievous Greek girl, a mercenary Italian 
boy, an innocent university don and a cynical American 
journalist! Mr. Divine allows the sun to ferment a 
deliciously impudent novel in the country of Eros. 

10s. 6d. net 


Here I Stay 


CECIL MAIDEN 


This moving first novel is set in post-war Brittany. In 
a story of great feeling a young journalist-photographer 
becomes involved in the suffering brought upon the grand- 
daughter of collaborators. 10s. 6d. net 
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Bonjour Tristesse 
FRANCOISE SAGAN 


** Mile. Francoise Sagan is only 18 but manages to infuse 
an astonishing degree of mature cynicism into her talented 
and beautifully written little story about a young girl involved 
in, or rather taking a hand in, her father’s amours.”—The 
Times. 3rd Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 
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His Two Novels 
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Military Life 
Officers and Gentlemen 


12s. 64. 
‘A comedy which incorporates what is tragic without a 
jar to feeling or flaw in taste ... The dialogue in this novel 
is Mr. Waugh at his most superb: perfect. But the 
masterpiece is the Crete end. We have no more formidable 
novelist than this’—-£LIZABETH BOWEN (Tatler). 


Men at Arms 


12s. 6d. 
*Shrewdly observed, highly polished, and written with all 
its author's skill and humour ... Itis the sincere narrative 


of a glowing experience. It is also profoundly moving and 
richly comic.’"—-GERARD HOPKINS (Time and Tide). 
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An exclusive and most useful collection 
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Father Lavelle 


BY TIMOTHY HANLEY 


T was evening as Madame Joliot walked slowly up the shadowy 

path to the church door, her mind engaged pleasantly on thoughts 

of supper, the coffee and the pot of stew simmering and smelling 

savoury on the hob, and of the letter from her daughter which 
she would read over to her husband when they had finished their meal 
and settled down for the evening over the fire. She hummed a 
little toneless tune as she walked, checking herself as her hand grasped 
the big iron ring of the door. 

Madame Joliot was the church cleaner. She had been cleaning 
there earlier in the day ready for the morning service and had for- 
gotten to take away her apron and a bucket and brush she used for her 
own housework at home. Now she had come to fetch them from the 
vestry where she had left them. 

The little church was dim and full of shadows as she let herself in 
and closed the door quietly behind her. It was also very still—so still 
it seemed as if time itself had paused there—and the silence was accentu- 
ated by the slow sonorous ticking of the clock which echoed in the 
quiet dusk like the beating of a very ancient heart. The very smell 
of the place seemed old, yet this had in it something homely and 
warm—the smell of dust, of woodwork and old prayer books, a little 
of beeswax polish and paraffin oil and the sweet dark odour of incense. 

Madame Joliot turned towards the altar as she made her way towards 
the vestry and reverently crossed herself. As she did this she noticed 
that the priest, Father Lavelle, was kneeling at prayer before the altar. 
She was not surprised for this was nothing unusual ; the old man 
was very devout and it was often his practice to pray thus alone, 
especially the evening before the Sabbath. So beyond noting the 
fact that he was there she took no further heed and tip-toed softly 
away into the darker shadows to the door of the vestry. 


Father Lavelle 


She found her apron and the bucket and brush and within a few 
minutes was making her way back again. Father Lavelle was still 
at prayer. She could see him quite clearly for a long shaft of rosy 
light from the dying sunset was slanting through one of the windows, 
lighting up the dark carven pews at one side of the nave. Above his 
bowed black form the jewels in the crucifix flashed back their fire 
into the sunset. She stood still for a moment, watching him with cyes 
suddenly full of affection and reverence. He was so good, so devout 
and so old. She had known him for many years, had seen him per- 
form his priestly duties since she was a girl in the village, and yet 
there were times when she felt much the same feeling towards him as 
she felt towards her daughter’s seven-year-old child—a tenderness 
that did not have in it as much reverence as she felt it ought. It 
would be difficult to say what it was that aroused this feeling in Madame 
Joliot—and she was not alone in this—for it was not that Father 
Lavelle lacked dignity or presence, he had both, nor that he was in 
any degree childish with age, but still, there it was. . . . 

As she stood watching him from the back of the church she sud- 
denly became aware of something that made her gasp and clutch 
her apron to her bosom. 

Father Lavelle appeared to be kneeling on air. She could plainly 
see the step a good two feet or more below him. 

She closed her eyes for a second, then opened them again widely. 
Yes, what she had seen was still there—Father Lavelle was not kneeling 
on the ground ; he was in the air. Yet how extraordinary—could 
it be him? Had he perhaps gone while she was in the vestry and 
what she was secing was some dark garment suspended from the 
lamp above the altar? A curious little childish fear chilled her so 
that without knowing why or of what, she was frightened. 

She made a panic movement towards the door, her feet in their 
soft shoes shuffling over the stone floor, but on reaching it curiosity 
got the better of her fear and she paused. Madame Joliot was not a 
woman easily frightened. In fact she was of a temperament that is 
often enraged by the very object that had alarmed her, or the fact 
of being alarmed, and she was gradually becoming determined to deal 
with whatever this object might be—devil or man. She put down 
the bucket and the apron she was still carrying and once more crept 
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Timothy Hanley 


silently up the church, keeping close to the side this time, against the 
shadows under the wall. 

By now the sun had sunk behind the yews and cypresses in the 
churchyard but she could still plainly see the dark shape suspended in 
the soft scented gloom of the chance]. Nearer and nearer she crept, 
a soundless shadow among shadows, her eyes wide and fixed until 
she was quite close and with beating heart beheld Father Lavelle— 
for it was truly him—kneeling in space, head bowed and eyes closed 
over his folded hands. 

For a moment Madame Joliot felt she was about to faint; she 
swayed, clung to the altar rail for support. But the sensation passed 
as she found herself gazing up into the calm exalted face a good three 
feet above her own, and crossed herself with a slow trembling hand. 
Gradually the expression on the old priest’s face quietened her, the 
thudding of her heart grew less. The pale flesh of his face seemed 
almost luminous, and he did not have the look of a man in sleep, 
nor the lost look of the dead, but rather the appearance of calm 
attention . . . a listening face. 

Madame Joliot began to realise that she was witnessing some form 
of miracle. She had heard of such things, had read of them in her 
childhood—the lives of saints were full of such accounts. This, she 
knew, was a levitation ; tie power of Father Lavelle’s prayers had 
undoubtedly drawn him upwards towards the God he worshipped. 
Did this then mean that he was a saint? True, he was known to be 
a most devout and pious man and of great humility, but alas, although 
this humility had won him love it had not made him a very strong 
force in the small community in which he served as priest. His nature 
was so gentle he found it difficult to chide—and there were a few 
sinners and worldly-minded ones in the district whose neighbours 
felt would have been all the better for a good sound trouncing now 
and then. But Father only loved his flock, his books, and his God, 
and only preached about Love and Kindliness, and was not considered 
to be a very powerful character. How mistaken they had been, 
Madame Joliot thought now, with awe and shame, realising for the 
first time in her life how often in times past others had been equally 
mistaken about the saints in their midst. 

Feeling she should no longer intrude on this holy and mysterious 
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happening she turned to steal away once more, but half-way down 
the aisle she again paused to look back. Was it safe to leave Father 
Lavelle alone and suspended in air, she wondered. Supposing he 
should fall . . . had this ever taken place before? And if so, how 
had he got down? 

Fingering her lip she wondered what to do. No, she decided at 
length, she could not leave him, and returned to stand by the 
motionless figure. A great stillness enveloped them both, broken 
only by the slow tick of the church clock and the gentle breathing 
of Father Lavelle. 

Minutes passed—a quarter of an hour—and Madame Joliot was 
beginning to move uneasily when suddenly the clock struck seven 
heavy bronze notes. When at last their echoes had shivered into 
silence she put up her hand and very softly touched the arm of the 
old priest. 

“ Father Lavelle,” she said quictly. “Father Lavelle.” 

He did not reply or move, so with infinite caution she began to 
put a little pressure on his arm, and slowly, very slowly, began to feel 
him sink towards the floor. When his knees were firmly on the 
ground she called him again—* Father Lavelle "—and this time he 
opened his eyes and looked up at her dimly, like a child awakening. 

“Why, Madame Joliot,” he said, “I must have fallen asleep.” 

“Fallen asleep, Father ...? But you were...” Madame 
Joliot checked herself and peered curiously into the innocent face 
of the old man. He rubbed his hands over his face, then got stiffly 
to his feet, made an obeisance to the cross and turned with her towards 
the door. 

“Yes, I fear I was asleep, may the Good God forgive me,” he 
went on. “I must have been asleep for I even had a dream—a 
wonderful dream. I thought I saw the Heavenly Host. I was very 
late up last night, sitting with poor Jean Pigou. He is dying, as 
you know. He can’t last much longer, poor child. I was praying 
for him when I fell asleep.” 

“Yes, Father,” said Madame Joliot; she felt incapable of any 
other remark. The strange thing she had seen filled her mind so that 
she felt dazed, bemused. Her emotions were a whirl, and somewhere 
in the back of her mind a curious pride that she should have been the 
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one to witness this miraculous occurrence, together with a sense that 
none of it was real at all—that such a thing could not happen in these 
days—in their village. One only read of such happenings in old 
books about the legends of the saints and one believed in them because 
it was not seemly to do otherwise. 

It was quite plain to her that the old priest was completely unaware 
of what had occurred, and she felt instinctively that this was not the 
time to tell him of it—if ever. No, the whole thing required the 
most careful thought and consideration—and at the moment she was 
quite unable to think at all... . 

When they reached the door of the church, she bade a quiet good- 
night to Father Lavelle and hurried away down the broad path be- 
tween the gravestones that glimmered under the black shadows of 
the churchyard trees. 


* * * * * 


Monsieur Joliot wiped his long grey moustache after the last mouth- 
ful of his evening meal and sat back in his chair with the air of a satis- 
fied man. His wife opposite to him thoughtfully fingered a morsel 
of bread in silence. 

Monsieur Joliot had said no word beyond an occasional yes or no 
whilst his wife had poured out the story of her visit to the church 
and what she had seen there, but now he was prepared to give his 
opinion—and one could see that whatever Monsicur Joliot gave as 
his opinion would undoubtedly have to be recognised as the correct 
line of behaviour to follow in any event. 

“Well, Marthe,” he said at length, ponderously, “ the first thing 
for you to remember is that we must keep this matter of Father Lavelle 
to ourselves. Not a word must be mentioned of it to anyone—you 
understand ?” 

Madame Joliot put the piece of bread in her mouth and looked 
up at him across the lamp-lit expanse of the white-clothed table. 

““ Must we not tell Father Lavelle, then ?” 

“No. It may never happen again and I feel sure he should not be 
told. It might worry him. Such things can’t be explained and are 
best left alone.” 

“ Well, yes—perhaps so,” said his wife, but there was something in 
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her voice that made him glance sharply at her round his big blue 
mug of coffee as she rose to put the dishes away. He guessed she 
would find it hard to keep such an extraordinary bit of news to 
herself. All women were talkers by their very nature, and he knew 
she would be itching to impart the news to her friend Mademoiselle 
Yvette who kept the Post Office in the village. And once she got 
hold of it it would be a secret no longer ; the whole village would 
hear of it in no time, and goodness knew what trouble it might start. 
Monsieur Joliot was all for a quiet life. 

There was a long pause. Monsieur Joliot put down his mug and 
felt for his pipe. Madame Joliot sat down on the settle opposite 
him, folded her arms and gazed into the fire, her face heavy with 
thought. 

“And what if it does happen again and there is no-one there to 
get him down?” she suddenly asked with a note of triumph in her 
voice. 

This was a poser. Monsieur Joliot looked a trifle nonplussed. 

“Well, we both know well the times the Father goes to pray in 
the church ; he does not vary very much,” he announced after some 
moments of consideration. “ You can be there in the mornings to 
keep an eye on him, and I'll go there in the evenings to trim the 
graves—” Monsieur Joliot was the Sexton—“ there'll be Jean Pigou’s 
grave to be dug before long I shouldn’t wonder. . . .” 

“Tut, man! What are you saying? And the poor man not 
dead yet!” said Madame Joliot, shocked. 

“Well, let that pass. It is a fact that the two of us could keep watch 
for a bit and no-one any the wiser—not a soul would suspect us, and 
that’s the main thing. If you are wise, Marthe, you'll keep your 
mouth shut on all this. If you open it even a crack you might get 
yourself into a lot of trouble. You never know.” 

And Monsieur Joliot leaned back in his chair, put his feet up on the 
warm hob of the grate and closed his eyes ; and his wife knew that 
the matter, as far as he was concerned, was closed. She reached for 
the sock she was knitting, and presently her needles, clicking sharply, 
spoke her hidden annoyance for her. 
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Nearly a month went by while Marthe and her husband kept 
faithful watch at the times when Father Lavelle went to his church 
to pray. Never before had the brasses shone so brilliantly, nor the 
dark woodwork gleamed so richly with polish and beeswax. Mon- 
sieur Joliot trimmed the graves and clipped the ivy on the church 
every evening with such care that it became remarked upon by the 
neighbours who began to wonder why he should work there so 
late into the evenings. But though there was some mild conjecture 
no one guessed the reason. 

So the days passed, and although Father Lavelle prayed as usual, 
and Monsieur and Madame Joliot watched him with care and great 
secrecy, he was not once seen by either of them to leave the stone floor 
of the church so much as an inch into the air. 

Monsieur Joliot began in the end to tease his wife and tell her that 
he felt sure she must have been dreaming, at which she would sniff 
and toss her head. He also began to feel that he might safely be less 
tied to the churchyard of an evening and took to tending his garden 
once more, and going off to the inn for a quiet drink and a talk. 
He felt privately that he had been a fool to have allowed himself to 
waste his time and be taken out of his normal routine by his wife’s 
persuasion. 

Marthe, however, was not so easily put off her vigil. After all, 
she told herself, she had seen what she had seen ; and if Joliot pre- 
ferred to go off to the inn instead of watching for a miracle that was 
his affair. So although she dropped her morning vigil—which did 
interfere a good deal with her housework—she continued to go to the 
church in the evenings. 


* * 


* * 


One evening soon after the funeral of Jean Pigou she was sitting as 
usual watching Father Lavelle at his prayers—which seemed to be 
taking a little longer than usual. The church was less dim tonight 
as there were candles burning for the soul of Jean Pigou, and the 
place was filled with a soft radiance. Marthe could sce the figure of 
the old man with his shadow stretched on the stones behind him quite 
distinctly. The light fell on his head and shoulders and his figure 
seemed to be outlined with a faint glow. 
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The church was so still that not a candle flickered ; all burned 
still and upright like pointing fingers. There was a holy hush—a 
stillness that was full of portent—and Marthe felt instinctively that 
something was about to happen. 

As she gazed, leaning forward intently in her pew, she saw that 
Father Lavelle was once again rising slowly from the floor. 

At first the movement was so imperceptible that she thought she 
must be imagining it—but no, the gap between his knees and the 
altar steps was widening. She held her breath—when was he going 
to stop? A foot—two feet—and there he was, suspended as before, 
motionless in mid-air. 

For some time Madame Joliot remained equally motionless in her 
seat ; she felt herself become trembling and cold, her heart thudding 
in her breast. Awed and full of an indescribable fear she stared at 
the unearthly spectacle. She fumbled in her pocket for her rosary 
which she had each evening carefully brought with her to the church, 
and clutched it to her bosom with icy hands, but her lips refused to 
say a single prayer. 

Moments passed ; gradually she began to regain her self-possession 
—and to wish passionately that her husband had been with her. If 
only he could have seen Father Lavelle now he would have been 
forced to believe all she had told him, and there he was in the inn, 
talking and drinking with all the other men, the unbelieving old fool ! 
A surge of illogical rage against him seized her, overpowering for the 
moment her awe at the mystery before her eyes. 

Oh, for a witness to this thing, she cried in her mind—someone 
who could bear her out that what she was seeing was actual fact. 
She felt she could not bear to be the only one for whom this strange 
miracle should be manifest. 

But who could she call upon? Whom could she trust? Joliot 
had positively forbidden her to tell anyone of what she had seen in 
the church a month since—and most especially her friend Made- 
moiselle Yvette—the one person she most wished to confide in. 

As the thought of Yvette came into her mind Madame Joliot made 
up her mind suddenly. She would fetch her. Yes, she should be the 
one—after all she only lived a stone’s throw away, just outside the 
church gate. She must act quickly—she didn’t give a fig for Joliot, 
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in any case he need never know—and he should have been here with 
her instead of drinking at the inn. She must have a witness—some- 
one else must see what she was seeing . . . and Madame Joliot rose, 
crept silently out of the church and sped down the dark path to the 
Post Office, which was also the home of Mademoiselle Yvette. 

She knocked sharply on the door ; Yvette appeared almost at once, 
a scraggy little figure with the lamp-light behind her. She peered 
out at Marthe. 

““ Why, Marthe,” she exclaimed, moving aside so that the light fell 
on the other woman’s face, “is anything the matter? You look 


strange... 

““Come with me quickly !” cried Madame Joliot. ‘Come with 
me to the church !” 

“To the church? What for—is anything wrong?” 

“Don’t waste time talking. Come at once—there’s something you 
must see,” said Madame Joliot, moving a step or two away and 
beckoning urgently. 

“Wait while I get a coat,” replied her friend, her curiosity now 
aroused, but Madame Joliot ran back and seized her by the hand. 

“There’s no time for that now—hurry! We may be too late 
as it is . . .” and she dragged Mademoiselle Yvette from the door- 
step and hurried her down the path to the church, where she had had 
the forethought to leave the church door ajar so that it opened silently 
but for a slight creak, and both women tiptoed inside. 

“Now, be absolutely quiet,” commanded Madame Joliot in a 
whisper, “‘ don’t make a sound—whatever you may see.” 

They crept silently down the aisle ; Mademoiselle Yvette’s small 
grey eyes almost starting out of her head while she panted slightly in 
anticipation of she knew not what. She was slightly short-sighted 
and they were within a few feet of the altar before Madame Joliot 
pointed and whispered, “ There now . . .” 

Mademoiselle Yvette gave a muffled shriek ; she clutched Marthe, 
leaning against her suddenly with all her weight so that for a second 
both women tottered. 

“* What—what is it?” she gasped. 

“It’s Father Lavelle. This is the second time I have seen him like 
this.” 
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Yvette opened her eyes, which after the first shock she had kept 
tightly closed, and took a moment’s glance at the still form before her. 

“The Father? It can’t be . . . he—he’s in the air!” 

“It is he all right. Come closer and you will see . . . 

But Mademoiselle Yvette shuddered and dragged her hand from 
Marthe’s grasp. 

““No—oh no!” she gasped, shrinking back. “1 couldn’t—I’m 
frightened—I don’t like it!” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said her friend sharply, ‘“‘ don’t you under- 
stand? It’s a miracle. The Father does this when he prays. Some 
of the Saints did it too. Haven't you read your books ?” 

Mademoiselle Yvette was not reassured, and kept retreating further 
and further back as Marthe followed her. 

“1 don’t like it, all the same. It’s weird—uncanny. Let's get away, 
please! Come on—I'm going. .. .” 

Marthe shook her head. 

“No, I am going to stay with him ; I shall go up to him as I did 
before. You go to the back of the church and keep hidden and 
watch. And don’t you dare leave or make a sound.” And Marthe 
led Mademoiselle Yvette to a pew, pushed her into it and crept 
back up the aisle to Father Lavelle. 

He had not moved. He was as she had seen him before, with- 
drawn into some mysterious level of being, his face suffused with a 
pale radiance, his thin, almost transparent hands clasped beneath his 
bent head. 

Madame Joliot gazed at him for a moment or two; then once 
again she reached up, placed her hand on his arm and drew him 
gently to the ground. 

As soon as his knees touched the cold stone the old man roused, 
looked up at her. It took him time to come fully to himself and 
when he did he smiled a little ruefully. Once again, he was con- 
vinced he had been asleep. 

“May the Good God forgive me—I am growing old and fall 
asleep like an old dog,” he groaned as she helped him to his feet, 
and went on to tell her that he had again had a dream. This time 
he had dreamed that he was accompanying the soul of Jean Pigou to 
the banks of a great river where an angel had met them. Across 
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the river he could see a wonderful landscape, golden as though lit by 


the sun at dawn. 

Madame Joliot led him down the church to the door and asked 
if she should go with him to his home ; but it was moonlight and 
the path stretched before them silvery and plain to see. He insisted 
that he could make his way home very well so she left him and sped 
back to Yvette, still waiting in her pew—and by now somewhat 
hysterical. 

“* Oh dear me-—oh blessed Mary !” she kept saying, rocking to and 
fro and crossing herself at every sentence. ‘‘ Oh, what have I seen ? 
What have I seen?” 

Madame Joliot looked at her crossly and shook her arm. 

“Don’t be so silly, Yvette—you'’ve seen nothing bad! Anyone 
would think you had seen the Evil One himself the way you go on. 
You ought to be ashamed. Pull yourself together and come along 
at once.” 


* 


* 


Soon people began saying to one another openly: “‘ Have you 
heard about Father Lavelle ?”” and the place hummed with conjecture 
as to what actually had taken place though all were agreed it was 
something mystical and supernatural. Some were awed; some 
frankly laughed, and many were sceptical. But they all enjoyed 
discussing it—it caused a little buzz of excitement and was a nice 
change from the usual run of gossip, political discussions and 
farming. 

Oddly enough, Father Lavelle was the only person in the village 
completely unaware of what was going on. He continued to live 
peacefully in his own world of books and prayer and the following 
of his calling. 

He was innocently pleased at the sudden increase in his church 
congregation. He also noted that those to whom he talked for the 
good of their souls from time to time now listened to him with atten- 
tion. The sick he visited seemed to treat him with more than usual 
veneration, and he humbly thanked God that this was so. He began 
to believe that at last he might be finding the words he had so long 
wished to say to them—that he was beginning to make plainer to 
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them the infinite goodness of God as he saw it, and he found much 
happiness in this thought. 

He had sometimes wondered whether he might not be a little too 
learned—too high falutin’ in his speech for their simple understanding, 
and had wished he possessed the gift of reaching their hearts. Now 
perhaps God was teaching him how to get closer to them ; there was 
no doubt that of late he had seen more of his parishioners than ever 
before in the years he had spent among them. He had noticed that 
he met them around the church at the times when he went to pray 
there—many tending to the graves of their departed relatives, in some 
cases graves sadly neglected these many years. . . . 

Then one morning something happened which really astonished 
the old priest. 

He had been busy in the church on some small matter and was 
just turning to go after making his obeisance at the altar, when he 
happened to look up at one of the side windows to see a row of faces 
looking in at him with noses flattened against the glass. The pale 
sun behind these heads dazzled him and for a moment he could not 
think who they could be. Orioled with light, they looked quaintly 
like the heads of cherubs on a stained glass window until he suddenly 
recognised the rosy face and tousled hair of Paul Beaute, one of his 
own altar boys and son of the blacksmith in the village. And surely 
that was Jacques—and red-headed Fran¢ois—and Jean Friquet ? Two 
round eyes under a thatch of yellow hair just peeping over the win- 
dow-ledge must surely belong to little Pierre ? 

Father Lavelle walked down the church to the door and round 
the side of the building. He had moved so swiftly that he discovered 
the huddle of small boys all standing on tiptoe on the green mossy 
top of an ancient flat gravestone close to the window. Two of the 
boys were preparing to jump down as he appeared round the corner 
and all hurriedly dismounted as he approached. They did not run 
away but stood looking at him somewhat shamefacedly. 

“ Why, children—what are you doing here?” he asked. “ You 
know it is not permitted to play games in the churchyard. It is not 
respectful to the dead and there are plenty of fields for you to play in.” 

“We were not playing a game, Father,” said Paul, the biggest 
boy, scrubbing his black locks until every hair on his head seemed 
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to stand onend. The others stood around in silence, big eyed, staring 
at the priest. 

“What were you doing, then ?” asked Father Lavelle, smiling at 
them gently. 

There was no reply, only some shuffling of feet and sidelong glances 
at one another. He repeated his question ; there was a long pause 
until at last Paul, as spokesman of the party, stammered : “ Maman 
Jules at the mill told us that you . . .” then he stopped, licked his 
lips and looked round like a little animal for some way of escape. 

There was none, and Father Lavelle was saying in his gentle old 
quavery voice: “ And what did Maman Jules of the mill tell you 
about me, then?” 

“ She—she told us that when you pray the angels on the roof 
come down,” blurted Paul, referring to the four big carven angels 
which formed the apex of the roof above the altar. 

“And we wanted to see them,” added little Pierre in his high 
birdlike voice ; and he nodded very solemnly at Father Lavelle as 
if to reprove him for keeping such wonders to himself. 

Father Lavelle sat down on the gravestone and laughed. The 
boys joined in, a little tentatively except for Pierre who began to 
jump about with glee and try to stand on his head with sheer relief 
that the moment of tension was over. The old priest took out a large 
white handkerchief and wiped his eyes. 

“ I never heard of such a thing !” he gasped, still chuckling. “ So 
you wanted to see the angels come down? Well, well! Some- 
body has been telling you fairy tales, children. Now, I think you 
had better all come with me into the church and we'll see if the 
angels are not in their proper places.” 

He marched off down the flagged stone path, followed by the 
little group who whispered to each other as they trudged after him. 

Inside the church they stood and gazed up at the chancel roof 
where the four painted wooden angels raised their great wings to 
form the apex of the roof. One angel had a trumpet, another held 
an open book, one had a harp and one a sword. Sure enough, there 
they all were, just the same as ever, their blue and gold and crimson 
robes rather dimmed and dusty with age. Not one was a whit out 


of place. 
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“ Well,” said Paul at last, “ I suppose it must have been a tale after 
all! . . .” and he sounded very disappointed. 

“It was a tale, my child,” said the old man, “although I must 
confess it was a pretty fancy. Now, run off, all of you—it’s time we 
got about our business.” 

With respectful “ Goodbye, Father ” they trooped out and he could 
hear their shrill cries and laughter as they ran down the path to the 
gate. 

After they had gone Father Lavelle returned to sit in the church 
for a full hour in thought. 


* * * * * 


The days grew into weeks and the edge of interest in the devotions 
of Father Lavelle began to wear off. The children ceased talking of 
the angels in the roof and scarcely glanced up at them when they 
were seated in the choir stalls during the Sunday services. The village 
folk stopped surmising about their priest as other things cropped up 
in the life of the village ; the miller’s wife had a new baby, a farmer’s 
son fell off a rick and broke his leg, and the talk turned into these 
and other channels. 

Public opinion began to take the form of actually believing that 
Madame Joliot and Mademoiselle Yvette had cooked up the whole 
story between them for the sake of a little excitement in a dull season. 
Such things had been known. Both ladies became aware of this 
opinion, but ignored it with what dignity they could muster. Their 
attitude was that they had seen what they had seen, and it did not 
matter what others might say or think. Father Lavelle’s house- 
keeper, Madame Pinchot—a tall severe woman—never let pass an 
opportunity for acid remarks about gossip and idle tongues whenever 
she was within earshot of either woman. 

Manners naturally became somewhat frigid; the three women 
were barely on speaking terms except where circumstances demanded 
—in the Post Office where Mademoiselle Yvette was concerned, and 
in the case of Madame Joliot, as she did the priest’s laundry, it was 


impossible for Madame Pinchot to avoid addressing her at least twice 
in the week. 
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Father Lavelle settled himself cosily enough with his books in his 
warm study, and went abroad only when illness or bereavement 
needed his presence, and of course to his duties in his church. 

Apart from this his sole recreation was an occasional visit to a 
friend, an old Marquis who lived in an enormous old grey chateau 
about a mile from the village. The two old men would drink a 
glass of wine together—sometimes the priest would dine there, though 
not very often for the Marquis’s servants were even older and more 
feeble than he was—and sometimes play a game of chess, which the 
Marquis always won. He did not care to be beaten and Father 
Lavelle, who hated anyone to be unhappy or angry and didn’t mind 
in the least being beaten himself, always let him win although he 
was the better player of the two. But he always enjoyed these visits, 
sitting by the vast log fire sipping the Marquis’s very old, almost 
black port and talking of times past in France, until the Marquis 
would nod off like an old child in the middle of some rambling 
reminiscence. 

Now and then, if the weather was fine, Father Lavelle would»make 
an excursion to the neighbouring small town in order to buy himself 
a few new—or more often old—books. Sometimes a fellow priest 
would pay hima call. Yet with all his narrow and somewhat solitary 
existence the old man was happy and content, and not at all lonely, 
for he did in truth feel that in some very humble way he partook of 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost ; that in the midst of his prayers 
he was indeed in the actual presence of his God. Yet there were 
times when his peace of mind was shaken by that very belief. 

After such periods of religious bliss he would often chide himself 
for spiritual pride and lack of humility, and would impose harsh 
penalties on himself. What was he after all, he would ask himself, 
but a very humble old priest—the least of God’s army. Therefore, 
to allow himself to slip from disciplined meditation and prayer into a 
state of religious ecstasy seemed to him afterwards to have been a 
form of temptation—an infinitely subtle form for in fact these visionary 
states came from an all pervading love of God and Nature, which he 
saw as the visible aspect of God’s being, and which had grown through- 
out the long years of his dedication to the Cure of Souls. The real 
fact was that, quite unknown to himself, Father Lavelle was a poet. 
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Poetry flowed from him as naturally as a stream from a mountain 
spring. But all his poetry was in his prayers and these were heard 
by no one but God. 

He had not always lived in the quiet of the country. In his youth 
he had been a poor curé in the slums of a seaport town ; yet, seeing 
as a priest must, all that is most devilish, most sinful and most mean 
in men’s souls, so great was his adoration that he had never been 
shaken in his belief or his devotion ; never questioned the wonder 
of the love of God, nor doubted His justice. It was as if he had a 
little golden core to his soul—as if God had planted some bright 
flower there, a celandine or a dandelion, which persisted in flowering 
brightly, innocently golden at the least gleam of sunlight ; and the 
winter of his days had not dimmed it in the slightest. 

And yet there were times when Father Lavelle questioned this 
eternal spring of happiness. Then he would spend long hours on his 
knees in penance, and read the graver of his books until the grey 
dawn poked pale fingers of light between the curtains of his room. 
* 


* 


* * 


The winter had passed without incident ; the village had forgotten 
about the strange happenings in the autumn which had so excited 
Madame Joliot and Mademoiselle Yvette. It was now like a dream 
that had passed with the coming of dawn. There was a feeling of 
tranquillity about the place, and of a dedication to homely everyday 
tasks, the peaceful ritual of the commonplace. 

One soft grey evening Monsieur Joliot was busy weeding the path 
close by the church porch. He scraped the greenish black moss off 
with a spade and piled it into an old wooden wheel-barrow, pausing 
frequently to lean on his spade and watch a robin which flew down 
onto each patch of fresh soil to look for worms. The church clock 
struck the hour of six, reminding Monsieur Joliot that it was time 
to go home, and also reminding him that he wanted to tell Father 
Lavelle that the load of logs for the church stove had not yet been 
delivered, and that he would himself provide the fuel for the next 


Sunday’s service if they did not come in time. He wheeled his — 


barrow round the back of the church and deposited the rubbish on a 
heap at the far end of the graveyard amongst some old unmarked 
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graves, whose mounds covered with rough grass alone showed their 
existence. 

He had got his coat and was just about to make his way to the priest’s 
house when the thought struck him that Father Lavelle might possibly 
be in the church and if so it would save him a journey. Upending 
his barrow over the rubbish heap he retraced his steps to the church 
door and entered. 

The church was perfectly still and silent ; the pale grey light of 
the spring evening flowed softly through the tall windows and spilled 
itself upon the empty pews. There was no one there. 

Monsieur Joliot was about to turn away when a faint sound caught 
his ear—a small rustling sound. Could it be a rat, he wondered. 
They had been known to come up from the river at times, and had 
once destroyed a pile of old hymn books that had been left on the 
floor in a corner of the vestry. But this sound had appeared to come 
from the roof—which might mean a pigeon perhaps trapped in the 
belfry. 

Hearing the sound again—this time unmistakably the sound of 
rustling garments—he stared round at the empty church. Then 
suddenly remembering the strange experiences of his wife there some 
six months since, a pang of superstitious fear gripped his heart. A 
cold sweat broke out on his forehead and the grizzled hairs on the 
back of his neck stiffened. 

For a minute he was half inclined to leave without any further 
investigation, then pulled himself together and began to walk slowly 
up the aisle, looking into all the pews on either side lest there might 
be someone lying out of sight in one of them. Finding nothing out 
of place, he turned and went down to the vestry thinking it possible 
Father Lavelle might be in there. It was empty; the rows of sur- 
plices hung motionless from their hooks, ghostly in the fading light, 
in a silence as profound as the grave. 

Puzzled, he went once more into the aisle and listened—and heard 
the sound again. This time it seemed to come from somewhere 
directly over his head. He looked up and saw Father Lavelle, high 
up amongst the angels in the roof, far above his head. 

So dumbfounded was Monsieur Joliot that he stood for several 
seconds simply staring upwards, mouth agape, his wits scattered in 
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all directions by the shock of what he saw. He was at once stupefied 
by what he felt to be the terrible predicament of the old priest, and 
could do nothing but gasp foolishly: “Father Lavelle ! How in 
the name of God did you get up there?” 

There was no reply—and no movement except for the slight 
swaying of Father Lavelle’s cassock, which hung down below his 
knees into space. 

Monsieur Joliot wrung his hands, agonised by the one thought— 
“If he should fall . . .” and looked wildly round for help or some 
way to reach the priest. He seemed unable to collect his wits, but 
at last, as his brain began to function, an idea struck him. 

“ Father—” he cried again to the motionless figure, “I'll get you 
down ... I'll get a ladder. Don’t move, Father—don’t move ! 
I'll get a ladder !” 

He dashed away down the aisle with all the speed he could muster, 
took an anxious glance back as he reached the door, then ran down 
the path and across to the inn, where he remembered there was a 
ladder in Monsieur Duparc the innkeeper’s yard. 

As he sped by the inn door he caught a glimpse of Monsieur Duparc 
standing in his doorway, and cried: “Come quickly! Help me 
carry the ladder—Father Lavelle is up in the roof of the church ! 
Hurry, man... .” 

The two men struggled down the church path with the ladder, 
followed by Madame Duparc, who, quite as stout as her husband, 
panted in the rear. The innkeeper kept staring up at the roof of the 
church, and gasping out in jerks as they ran: “ Where ishe ? Which 
part of the roof? I can’t see him... .” 

“ Not outside—inside, you fool,” shouted the sexton, striving to 
keep his end of the ladder off the ground. “ And don’t keep asking 
silly questions. Hurry, can’t you? He may fall!” 

There was some difficulty in getting the ladder through the church 
door, and Monsieur Duparc got stuck for some minutes between it 
and the lintels. Monsieur Joliot, in his anxiety to get as quickly as 
possible to the rescue of Father Lavelle, forgot where he was and 
cursed fluently at both the innkeeper and his wife, who would do 
little but stare up at the roof, and were slow and clumsy. 

“ Hold on, Father . . . hold on!” gasped Monsieur Joliot, when 
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at last they were standing beneath the still motionless figure of the 
old priest, high amongst the angels in the roof above them. 

“Well . . . I never thought to see the like !” cried the fat inn- 
keeper, gaping upwards astounded. “ What can he be doing up 
there?” 

His wife, overcome by the extraordinary sight, sat down suddenly 
in one of the choir stalls, clutching her apron to her mouth with 
both hands. 

With great care the two men reared the ladder into position as 
near to the priest as could be managed, and with the innkeeper holding 
fast to the foot, Monsieur Joliot began his ascent. 

When he reached the top he saw, as Madame Joliot had twice 
previously witnessed, that Father Lavelle was actually kneeling in 
space, his hands clasped in prayer under his rapt face, and it seemed 
to the sexton, as it had seemed to his wife, that there was a strange 
unearthly radiance about the old man’s countenance. 

Realising now that the priest was in some kind of a religious trance, 
Monsieur Joliot was in a terrible dilemma—if he roused him he might 
certainly fall; if he did not rouse him how was he to get him to 
the ladder and down to safety on the ground? There was plainly 
nothing for it but for him to get a firm grasp of the priest and literally 
carry him down the ladder. It was fortunate that the Father was 
old and small and would not weigh very much, he said to himself. 
So getting one leg through a rung of the ladder and wedging his toe 
in another, he reached out and slowly, with infinite caution, laid his 
hands on the old man’s wrists, tightened his grasp and very gently 
drew him towards him. 

At the movement Father Lavelle opened his eyes, gazed unseeingly 
into Monsieur Joliot’s face, and slowly began to sink. 

The sexton held on with a grip of iron ; he could feel his muscles 
cracking under the strain. 

“Father Lavelle! Father . . .” he whispered urgently, “ it’s me 
—Joliot . . . keep quite still, Father, I've got hold of you. We are 
on a ladder. Try and put your feet on the rungs below my feet. 
You are quite safe—only try to find the rungs.” 

For several minutes they hung there while the old man stared be- 
wildered and bemused into Joliot’s eyes. Then as though by a 
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miracle, his feet dropped and found a foothold, and the sexton felt 
the strain on his arms relax. He shifted his grasp to get one arm 
round the priest and withdrew his own leg from its hooked position 
round the ladder. 

“Try and step down, Father,” he urged, and at last, step by slow 
step, they reached the ground and the waiting arms of the innkeeper 
and his wife. Madame Duparc, trembling and weeping with the 
strain, guided Father Lavelle to a pew, into which he sank as if in a 
faint. 

“Get wine—quick !” said Monsieur Duparc. “ No—cognac— 
that would be better . . .” and Madame Duparc hurried off, to return 
a few minutes later with a bottle and a glass. 

Joliot filled the glass and held it to the old man’s lips. When he 
had drunk a little he sat up and looked round at the three wonderingly. 
Seeing he was recovering, Monsieur Duparc asked: “ Whatever 
happened, Father? How did you come to be up there?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“T cannot tell you, Duparc. I do not know. All I remember 


is that I came in here at my usual hour—that I knelt as usual, and 
then...” 


His voice faded to a whisper. 

“What then, Father ?” 

“T cannot tell you any more. I cannot tell you. I heard music, 
and there seemed to be a great light . . . no, I cannot tell any more.” 

The three gazed at one another in silent wonder over the bowed 
head of the priest. The sexton shook his head admonishingly, and 
put his finger to his lips. Monsieur Duparc nodded as his wife bent 
solicitously over the half-reclining figure in the pew. 

“ Are you able to walk now, Father ?” asked Joliot, after a little 
pause. “If you can get as far as the church door Jacques here will 
drive you home in his pony and cart.” 

The priest roused himself, raised his head and smiled faintly at 
their anxious faces. A trace of colour had returned to his pale lips. 

“ Yes, my son, I am quite recovered,” he assured Joliot, and Madame 
Duparc helped him to his feet while the innkeeper hurried on ahead 
down the aisle to harness his pony. 

At the church door a small group of villagers had gathered. Some- 
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one had seen the innkeeper and the sexton rushing into the church 
with a ladder ; someone else had seen Madame Duparc hurrying to 
the inn and back with a bottle of cognac, and in no time news of 
these strange goings-on had spread. A chorus of questions greeted 
the sexton and Madame Duparc as they assisted Father Lavelle through 
the door into the church porch. 

“ Has there been an accident ?” 

“ What has happened ?” 

“Is the Father ill?” 

“Father Lavelle has been taken a little unwell,” said Monsieur 
Joliot, frowning at them and waving them away. “ Don’t crowd 
round him, please. Let him sit down. He is quite all right, but is 
going home in Jacques’ cart. Now then . . . now then . . . move 
back . . .” and his manner was so commanding and so authoritative 
that the group of men and women, with a handful of children, with- 
drew to stare at their priest from a slight distance. Something unusual 
was up, there was no doubt of that—and they would learn about 
it in due course. 

The old man sat very still on the stone bench that lay on one side 
of the porch. He seemed unaware of the curious glances of his 
parishioners. He might have been sitting alone in some solitary 
place with nothing about him but trees and stones, so little heed did 
he take of those standing about him, and his expression was as serene 
and remote as that of a man asleep. 

Something about this strange tranquillity affected the onlookers, 
for not another word was spoken. Madame Duparc sat in silence 
close by, while Joliot leant protectively over him, until the sound 
of a pony’s hooves and the crunch of wheels on the grit of the road 
told them that Monsieur Duparc’s cart was arriving. They moved 
slowly down the path, the group following, and the old priest was 
helped tenderly into the cart. The sexton got in beside him and 
they drove away, leaving Madame Duparc the centre of what had 
by now become a little throng clamouring for details—a situation to 
which she did full justice. . . . 


* * 


It was now impossible to keep tongues bridled, the village once 
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more seethed with talk. And of course, it did not take long for the 
news to spread into the neighbouring countryside. The carrier 
carried it through every village on his way to the local market town ; 
farmers’ wives spread it throughout the market place and beyond ; 
children told other children and every tale was different and most 
were sensational. Some spoke of a visitation of angels, others said 
that the crucified figure of Christ in the church had been seen to 
bleed, and some averred that Father Lavelle was now seen with a 
perpetual halo about his head. Soon people began to flock into the 
village on the Sabbath to gaze on the miraculous priest with awe or 
curiosity according to their inclinations. 

These folk were for the most part peasant farmers and their families, 
and did no more than crowd the way to the church and line the path 
to watch the somewhat bent and shabby figure of Father Lavelle go 
to and fro from Mass. As he passed they reverently removed their 
hats while their wives curtseyed and pushed their children forward. 
Many asked his blessing, which he gave gladly, touched and joyful 
in the simplicity of his heart, although a little surprised at the same 
time, to see so many new worshippers. 

He could not understand it for he still had not the smallest idea that 
he himself was the object of these demonstrations of piety. No-one 
had spoken to him of his levitations, of the episode with the ladder, 
and he had no recollection of it himself. He believed he had been 
taken faint in the church on that evening, remembering that Madame 
Duparc had given him brandy, and that her husband had driven him 
home in his pony cart. But remembering nothing more, he had 
pondered on the changed attitude of his parishioners towards him, 
and wondered at the crowds that thronged his church and its precincts 
every Sunday, a good many of whom were known to him as they 
came from nearby villages where he occasionally went to preach or 
take a service when a fellow priest was ill. Further, as the demonstra- 
tions had only taken place on the two previous Sundays and the rest 
of the weeks had been undisturbed, by Monday he had forgotten about 
it and continued his life in tranquillity with his books and his walks 
in the fields and by the river. 

But matters did not stay thus. The news began to spread further 
than merely to the nearby villages and the little market town, and a 
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far more sophisticated company began to make an appearance—and 
alas, they were not for the most part reverent but simply inquisitive. 
Strangers began to arrive on weekdays as well as on the Sabbath as 
the legend of the famous parish priest grew and daily became more 
and more distorted. 

Motor-cars began to appear in the street, a rare sight for the village 
was well off the main motor routes; people with cameras lay in 
wait for a glimpse of Father Lavelle outside his church, and some even 
concealed themselves inside it, while others stood about in the lane 
outside his small white house, peering through the gate and en- 
deavouring to see over the hedge. 

The Inn began to discover a remarkable increase in trade ; never 
had Monsieur Duparc sold so much wine ; and it did not take long 
for others in the village to begin to wonder why they should not 
also have a share in this sudden possibility of wealth. 

Mademoiselle Yvette at the Post Office was besieged with visitors 
demanding picture postcards of the church until she was almost dis- 
tracted with so much excitement and the ready sale as souvenirs of 
almost everything she had in the shop from sweets to clothes-pegs. 

Indeed, as the days passed the whole village began to become more 
or less demoralised and more and more inclined to line their pockets 
at the expense of the visitors. Cottages began to compete one against 
another in finding food and drink for the sightseers, and even the 
children held up posies of country flowers for sale to passers-by and 
found a market. Soon jealousies and feuds abounded as greed 
grew. 

Naturally Madame Joliot and her husband were most sought after 
as witnesses of what was by now generally believed to have been a 
miracle—and alas, Madame Joliot could not bring herself to resist 
this temptation. She began to feel herself a person of importance 
although she had her moments of shame, and her stories gained in 
eloquence and detail every day. Monsieur Joliot, however, was 
astounded and disgusted at all he saw taking place; he remained 
dumb, refusing all information, turning his back on all inquisitive 
questioners and going about his business a silent and angry man. He 
felt bitterly ashamed of his neighbours, and even more of his wife, 
who wore (after an initial and resounding quarrel, when he told her 
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exactly what he thought of her behaviour) a smug and self-important 
look. 

Another angry person was Madame Pinchot, the priest’s house- 
keeper, who laid the blame for everything that was happening on 
the shoulders of Madame Joliot. She did not scruple to keep her 
opinions to herself. She became fiercely protective towards the old 
priest, drawing down the blinds of his little house at the first sign 
of prying eyes. She could no longer bring herself to take the Father’s 
washing to Madame Joliot’s door as she had always done for years 
past, but enlisted the services of a small girl, who was only too de- 
lighted to run errands between two houses of such conspicuous fame. 
Madame Joliot would receive the bundle with a toss of her head and a 
sniff, and would indeed have refused her services as laundress had the 
washing been that of any other person than the priest. The two 
women would pass one another in the street with averted faces, rigid 
with suppressed feeling. 

And as a gradual sense of guilt began to make itself felt amongst 
some of the village people, so Father Lavelle’s confessional became 
less and less attended. 


* * * * 


Matters were brought to a head when newspaper reporters appeared 
on the scene with notebooks and cameras. 

Their persistence knew no bounds. The moment the priest ap- 
peared there was a concerted rush towards him. Notebooks flour- 
ished, cameras were levelled, and before Madame Pinchot could pull 
the astonished old man inside and slam the door, photographs of him 
had been taken. 

Trembling, Father Lavelle sat down in his armchair in his room. 
His housekeeper hovered about him, her face white with consternation 
and anger. 

“What is it they all want?” he asked her at last. “ Why do all 
these people come here? And why should they want to photograph 
me?” 

Madame Pinchot was flustered ; she did not know how to reply 
but collected herself sufficiently to move quickly behind his chair so 
that he should not see her face. 
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more seethed with talk. And of course, it did not take long for the 
news to spread into the neighbouring countryside. The carrier 
carried it through every village on his way to the local market town ; 
farmers’ wives spread it throughout the market place and beyond ; 
children told other children and every tale was different and most 
were sensational. Some spoke of a visitation of angels, others said 
that the crucified figure of Christ in the church had been seen to 
bleed, and some averred that Father Lavelle was now seen with a 
perpetual halo about his head. Soon people began to flock into the 
village on the Sabbath to gaze on the miraculous priest with awe or 
curiosity according to their inclinations. 

These folk were for the most part peasant farmers and their families, 
and did no more than crowd the way to the church and line the path 
to watch the somewhat bent and shabby figure of Father Lavelle go 
to and fro from Mass. As he passed they reverently removed their 
hats while their wives curtseyed and pushed their children forward. 
Many asked his blessing, which he gave gladly, touched and joyful 
in the simplicity of his heart, although a little surprised at the same 
time, to see so many new worshippers. 

He could not understand it for he still had not the smallest idea that 
he himself was the object of these demonstrations of piety. No-one 
had spoken to him of his levitations, of the episode with the ladder, 
and he had no recollection of it himself. He believed he had been 
taken faint in the church on that evening, remembering that Madame 
Duparc had given him brandy, and that her husband had driven him 
home in his pony cart. But remembering nothing more, he had 
pondered on the changed attitude of his parishioners towards him, 
and wondered at the crowds that thronged his church and its precincts 
every Sunday, a good many of whom were known to him as they 
came from nearby villages where he occasionally went to preach or 
take a service when a fellow priest was ill. Further, as the demonstra- 
tions had only taken place on the two previous Sundays and the rest 
of the weeks had been undisturbed, by Monday he had forgotten about 
it and continued his life in tranquillity with his books and his walks 
in the fields and by the river. 

But matters did not stay thus. The news began to spread further 
than merely to the nearby villages and the little market town, and a 
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far more sophisticated company began to make an appearance—and 
alas, they were not for the most part reverent but simply inquisitive. 
Strangers began to arrive on weekdays as well as on the Sabbath as 
the legend of the famous parish priest grew and daily became more 
and more distorted. 

Motor-cars began to appear in the street, a rare sight for the village 
was well off the main motor routes; people with cameras lay in 
wait for a glimpse of Father Lavelle outside his church, and some even 
concealed themselves inside it, while others stood about in the lane 
outside his small white house, peering through the gate and en- 
deavouring to see over the hedge. 

The Inn began to discover a remarkable increase in trade ; never 
had Monsieur Duparc sold so much wine ; and it did not take long 
for others in the village to begin to wonder why they should not 
also have a share in this sudden possibility of wealth. 

Mademoiselle Yvette at the Post Office was besieged with visitors 
demanding picture postcards of the church until she was almost dis- 
tracted with so much excitement and the ready sale as souvenirs of 
almost everything she had in the shop from sweets to clothes-pegs. 

Indeed, as the days passed the whole village began to become more 
or less demoralised and more and more inclined to line their pockets 
at the expense of the visitors. Cottages began to compete one against 
another in finding food and drink for the sightseers, and even the 
children held up posies of country flowers for sale to passers-by and 
found a market. Soon jealousies and feuds abounded as greed 
grew. 

Naturally Madame Joliot and her husband were most sought after 
as witnesses of what was by now generally believed to have been a 
miracle—and alas, Madame Joliot could not bring herself to resist 
this temptation. She began to feel herself a person of importance 
although she had her moments of shame, and her stories gained in 
eloquence and detail every day. Monsieur Joliot, however, was 
astounded and disgusted at all he saw taking place; he remained 
dumb, refusing all information, turning his back on all inquisitive 
questioners and going about his business a silent and angry man. He 
felt bitterly ashamed of his neighbours, and even more of his wife, 
who wore (after an initial and resounding quarrel, when he told her 
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exactly what he thought of her behaviour) a smug and self-important 
look. 

Another angry person was Madame Pinchot, the priest’s house- 
keeper, who laid the blame for everything that was happening on 
the shoulders of Madame Joliot. She did not scruple to keep her 
opinions to herself. She became fiercely protective towards the old 
priest, drawing down the blinds of his little house at the first sign 
of prying eyes. She could no longer bring herself to take the Father’s 
washing to Madame Joliot’s door as she had always done for years 
past, but enlisted the services of a small girl, who was only too de- 
lighted to run errands between two houses of such conspicuous fame. 
Madame Joliot would receive the bundle with a toss of her head and a 
sniff, and would indeed have refused her services as laundress had the 
washing been that of any other person than the priest. The two 
women would pass one another in the street with averted faces, rigid 
with suppressed feeling. 

And as a gradual sense of guilt began to make itself felt amongst 
some of the village people, so Father Lavelle’s confessional became 
less and less attended. 


Matters were brought to a head when newspaper reporters appeared 
on the scene with notebooks and cameras. 

Their persistence knew no bounds. The moment the priest ap- 
peared there was a concerted rush towards him. Notebooks flour- 
ished, cameras were levelled, and before Madame Pinchot could pull 
the astonished old man inside and slam the door, photographs of him 
had been taken. 

Trembling, Father Lavelle sat down in his armchair in his room. 
His housekeeper hovered about him, her face white with consternation 
and anger. 

“What is it they all want?” he asked her at last. “ Why do all 
these people come here? And why should they want to photograph 
me?” 

Madame Pinchot was flustered ; she did not know how to reply 
but collected herself sufficiently to move quickly behind his chair so 
that he should not see her face. 
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“Well, Father . . .” she began, and stopped, wringing her hands 
in indecision. Then she burst out: “It’s all that Joliot woman's 
doing! The heretical old heathen ! That washerwoman—it’s all her 
doing !” 

“ Marthe Joliot ?” exclaimed the old priest, “ but what could she 
do?” 

“ She’s been telling tales—that’s what it is,” said Madame Pinchot, 
her thin chest heaving with rage. 

There was a long silence while the old man turned this over in his 
mind. 

“TI think I had better see Joliot,” he said at last, half to himself. 
Then aloud: “ Send Joliot to me, please.” 

Some ten minutes later Monsieur Joliot was ushered into the room 
by Madame Pinchot, now stony-faced at the proximity to a treacherous 
Joliot. 

The old priest had remained in his chair, sitting very still and 
looking towards the window which now had the blind drawn down. 
He did not turn as his sexton entered. Monsieur Joliot fumbled 
with his cap and shuffled his feet; the housekeeper had not even 
announced him, but had simply pushed him into the room and shut the 
door with as near a bang as respect for Father Lavelle would allow. 

Presently the priest heard him, turned and smiled at his sexton. 
Joliot was struck with his frailty, his almost childlike face which now 
wore a look of anxious enquiry. 

“Sit down, Joliot,” he said, as Joliot now stood with bent head 
and shoulders hunched with trepidation. “ Sit down, old friend— 
and don’t look so ashamed. You have done nothing wrong—of that 
I am quite sure.” 

The sexton sat down on the edge of a chair. Father Lavelle leant 
towards him. 

“TI want you to tell me something, Joliot,” he said gravely, his 
eyes fixed on Joliot’s face. “1 want you to tell me quite truthfully 
if you know the reason for all the things that have been taking place 
in the village of late? These strangers that come here—why do they 
congregate at my church, and try to talk to me and take my photo- 
graph? What has happened to my people that they flock into the 
church and do not come to confession? There has been something 
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very strange here for some weeks—even the children watch me, and 
others try to avoid me? Tell me, what is the reason?” 

The sexton shifted awkwardly in his seat ; beads of sweat began 
to appear on his bald head. He rubbed the back of his neck with 
a large leathery hand. 

“ Well, Father . . . it’s a bit difficult. . .” 

“No, Joliot, I don’t think it is,” said Father Lavelle, “ just tell 
me simply the truth of what you know. It is time that I knew— 
possibly I am very stupid that I have not already grasped what it is 
all about. Madame Pinchot mentioned your wife as having some- 
thing to do with it. Plainly something has happened here which 
concerns me, that has given rise to considerable talk—and talk that 
has got beyond the confines of the village. What is it?” 

Monsieur Joliot still hesitated, his thick grizzled eyebrows knotted 
together in the effort to find words until his small dark eyes almost 
disappeared beneath them. At last he said in a voice gruff with 
emotion : “ Father—it’s like this—it’s something that you do.” 

“Something that I do? But what...?” 

“You sometimes rise into the air when you pray, Father.” 

The old priest sat back in his chair. 

“T rise ...? But that’s impossible, Joliot ! There must be some 
mistake. Someone has been inventing tales. Or it must be a joke, 
Joliot—but not a very good one. No indeed—not a good one.” 

The old man looked astounded ; for a second the flicker of a smile 
came into his face to be followed by an expression of deep consterna- 
tion. He paled and his eyes grew large and dark. Joliot leaned 
forward earnestly. 

“No, Father. It is quite true. My wife saw you first. Then 
she and the Post Mistress together. Once you rose up to the angel 
in the roof and Duparc and I had to get you down. . . with a 
ladder, It is when you pray, Father, that it happens. . . .” 

The priest sank down into his chair, clasping and unclasping his 
trembling hands. Then he put them over his face. Joliot gazed at 
him anxiously and got up to go to his side. 

“Father Lavelle . . . Father, are you all right?” 

For a moment the old man did not reply. He seemed to Joliot 


to have actually shrunk in stature. 
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“Yes, I am all right,” he said at last, and took his hands from his 


face. “* But go now, Joliot, my son. I must be alone. 1 must think 
about this thing you have told me. It has been a great shock. I do 


not think you can comprehend what it means.” 


* * * * * 


Alone in his room after Monsieur Joliot had left, instinct more 
than thought made Father Lavelle sink to his knees, for at first he was 
too shaken and bewildered to pray. Over his tightly folded hands, 
the bones of which shone like polished ivory in the light, he stared 
upwards with wide open eyes. Sweat poured from his forehead 
and ran down his face like tears unheeded. The curtained room 
with its dimly filtering light seemed like a cell, and somewhere in 
the back of his mind he knew a sudden longing to escape. 

“ Oh, my God—oh, most blessed Father,” he burst out at last in a 
gasp that was like a great sob. “ Hast Thou put a terrible respon- 
sibility upon my shoulders? Help me, if that is so, to sustain it. 
Already I have seen evil come amongst my flock which Thou gavest 
me to shepherd, because of this thing. Help me to guide them and 
myself to whatever end Thou designest—if this should be the mani- 
festation of Thy presence among us. . .” 

He broke off, for a fearful thought had come into his head ; how 
dare he assume that his levitations should be the manifestation of 
something holy? Might it not equally well be a dire temptation of 
the Devil? Levitation had been associated with witchcraft and evil 
—and, if not, why should he be chosen to simulate the Saints—he, the 
least worthy of God’s servants? He saw that the danger of spiritual 
pride had already insidiously laid hands upon him, even in the midst of 
prayer. 

A leaping herd of doubts seemed to break in upon his brain. In- 
voluntarily he got to his feet and thrust out his hands to ward them 
off as if they had been actually tangible things. He began gradually 
to believe that the optimism which had always persisted in his soul 
was mere complacency, that his gentleness in his approach to those 
about him, and in particular to sinners, was a weakness of character, 
or worse still a form of indifference. He thought, too, that his past 
joy in man and nature, the moments when he had believed he saw 
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God in an old man’s workworn hands, or in the smile of a girl—or 
when he thought that he heard God’s voice in the storm and in the 
faintest murmur of a flowing stream, and felt that he knew the actual 
touch of God’s hand in the warmth of sunlight, all these things must 
have been the mere gratification of an innate sensuality within 
himself. 

“ Oh, God, I have sinned,” he groaned. “1 have sinned—and as 
I have sinned unwittingly, so my sin is the greater. I have been 
weak—a foolish doting old man not worthy of the office I hold. I 
pray for Thy punishment, O Lord—I will fast and do penance for the 
rest of my days. This knowledge of myself shall be my utter 
punishment.” 

Each sentence was like a gasp. He moved over to the window 
and flung aside the curtain letting the cold spring air pour in upor 
his face. 

“ By my unworthiness, O God, I have brought evil to those in my 
charge. Their peace and mine has been ravaged, and I took no heed 
of it. Thou hast indeed put a terrible power into my hands for the 
undoing of the ignorant and the superstitious—and I do not know 
how to use it aright. Lord, help me—help Thy unworthy servant— 
teach me Thy will!” 

All that night Father Lavelle gave himself up to prayer, every 
now and then rising to pace the room when his doubts and agonies 
of self-accusation became too great to be borne in stillness. 

All night Madame Pinchot kept vigil outside his door, seated upon 
a stiff upright hall chair. Sometimes she could hear the murmur of 
his voice from within the room, but long long hours would pass in 
silence but for the heavy ticking of the hall clock. The candle she 
had placed at her side would burn down to gutter to its death in a 
pool of liquid wax, when she would replace it for another. Three 
times she opened the door a little way and looked in, but each time, 
seeing him on his knees before the crucifix in the corner, she closed 
the door again and stole away to resume her rigid pose of waiting. 

Not once did Madame Pinchot weep or pray. Her stern face 
only looked more set and plain as fatigue drew hard lines beneath 
her eyes and round her thin mouth. Only her hands, knotted together 
on her knees, betrayed her emotion. 
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When at last the grey light of morning showed itself in a pale fan 
of light under the front door, she hurried off to the kitchen to prepare 
coffee and hot rolls for his breakfast. But when she carried it in 
Father Lavelle would not take it ; he asked instead for a cup of water 
and a little bread. Sadly she retired with the tray and returned with 
the bread and water. He looked so wan that her heart sank with 
pity and she tried to persuade him to take a little wine. He refused, 
asking her to leave him alone, waving her away silently as she still 
hovered near him. 

She went back to the kitchen and presently heard him leave his 
room and go upstairs. 

“T can do nothing,” she told herself in despair, rubbing her hands 
over her tired face. 

She began to clean the room. At last she stopped as though sud- 
denly unwound, and went over to the windows to draw back the 
curtains still further. She flung up the window to shake out her 
duster when at once her gaze became sharply focused on something 
moving at the end of the garden. Her face hardened, her body 
became rigid. Above the hedge near the gate she could see the top 
of a motor-car drawn up in the road. It seemed to be a very large 
vehicle, its polished hood black and shining. 

As she gazed, still holding her duster out of the window, she saw a 
woman making her way to the garden gate. She opened it, came 
inside, paused, looked fixedly at the windows of the house. Madame 
Pinchot could see that she was young, that she was wearing a dark 
fur coat of rich quality which she held grasped tightly round her form. 
As she stood, quite still by the gate, there was a strange air of urgency 
about her—something tense and queerly determined—and Madame 
Pinchot was suddenly filled with a sense of foreboding. She with- 
drew the duster and silently closed down the window. 

But the young woman heard it, and saw the slight movement— 
nothing, one felt, would have escaped those searching eyes—and 
like a flash she was up the path and standing by the window, con- 
fronting Madame Pinchot within it. 

“ This is the house of the priest, isn’t it?” she asked, speaking 
through the closed pane. “ Does a Father Lavelle live here? Is he 
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Madame Pinchot drew herself up. 

“ This is an extraordinary hour to call at anyone’s house,” she said 
coldly. “ No-one is at home now. Kindly go away at once.” 

She motioned the woman to withdraw with an angry gesture, 
her face grey with fatigue, her lips a thin line of furious disapproval. 
Yet even through the blue of her rage she felt a kind of curiosity 
about this strange woman, so pale, so young, and so richly dressed ; 
in an odd way, beautiful. Madame Pinchot had never seen anyone 
like this before—it was like seeing some rare and beautiful beast, 
incongruous, yet dangerous and fascinating. 

The huge dark eyes of the other woman stared at her through the 
pane with such intensity, and there was such an air of pent up emotion 
about her whole aspect, that Madame Pinchot felt a momentary fear 
that she might actually break the glass, so that against her will and 
almost without volition, she opened the window. Instantly the 
young woman’s hands shot out to clutch the sill and prevent the 
window being closed again. Madame Pinchot noted the flash of 
diamonds on the long white fingers, whose finger-nails seemed to her 
to be dipped in blood. 

“ Now will you tell me—is this the priest’s house ?” the woman 
demanded in a low urgent voice, and Madame Pinchot, seeing it was 
useless to prevaricate, admitted that it was. 

“Then I must see him,” said the stranger. 

“ That indeed you shall not,” replied Madame Pinchot. “ Nobody 
can see Father Lavelle—not even the Lord Bishop himself—not if I 
can help it. The Father has been up all night. He is old and tired. 
Times have been troublesome for him lately. He has only just retired 
to his room to rest and nothing shall disturb him—nothing what- 
ever!” 

There was a short silence while the two women summed one another 
up, tense as two cats. 

“I must see him,” repeated the young woman. “I shall see him. 
I have come two hundred miles to see him. . . .” 

“I don’t care if you’ve come two thousand miles. You cannot 
see him.” 

“It is a matter of life and death to me,” the woman went on. 


“I have been out there, waiting all night. I must see him.” 
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“No,” said Madame Pinchot. 

The stranger suddenly took her hands from the window-sill and 
stepped back onto the garden path. She knew now that it was useless 
to parley further with this grey-faced creature in her rusty black gown, 
whom she realised was adamant as rock, as hard and cold as stone. 
Lifting her head she cried out in a high ringing voice that was as 
piercing as the cry of a bird. 

“Father Lavelle ! Father Lavelle !” 

Madame Pinchot started almost out of the window, her hands out- 
thrust to seize her, but the woman was beyond her reach. 

“ How dare you—how dare you, you shameless creature . . .” she 
began, but the young woman was not listening now ; she stood gazing 
upwards, an expression of indescribable joy and triumph on her face. 
Father Lavelle had appeared at his bedroom window. 

“Someone was calling me,” he said. 

The woman stepped forward and held up her hands in a gesture of 
appeal, then dropped them to her sides. She seemed suddenly to 
shrink, to have lost her air of arrogant determination. Her shoulders 
drooped as though the fur coat were too heavy for them. 

“ Please come down to me, please . . .” she called, and would have 
gone on speaking when the priest vanished from the window and in a 
few minutes appeared at the door of the house. She moved towards 
him swiftly, without another glance at the outraged face of Madame 
Pinchot still at the window. 

“I do not know who you are, or what need of me you may have, 
my child,” said Father Lavelle gently as he opened the door, “ but 
please come inside.” 

In the study Madame Pinchot was waiting for them. She had 
gathered her cleaning materials together and stood holding the broom 
as if it were a sword. 

“ Father, this woman has been insisting on seeing you,” she began 
in a voice shaking with anger, “she would not go away, or even 
wait in a respectable manner, and I could not prevent her disturbing 
you.” 

The old man smiled at her. 

“It is quite all right, Madame Pinchot. It is plain that she wishes 
to see me about something that will not wait.” 
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When they were alone the young woman turned to Father 
Lavelle and stood looking at him for some minutes as if making up 
her mind how she could best approach him. Her eyes seemed to 
bore into his with painful intensity as he waited quictly for her to 
speak. 

“ Father Lavelle, please can you forgive me for making this incur- 
sion into your privacy at such an hour—and without asking first 
whether you would see me?” 

“Of course, my daughter,” replied the old priest courteously. 
“You have some need of me, I can see that. I am used to people 
coming to see me about a great many things—although we don’t 
have many strangers hereabouts, it is true. But a good many strange 
things have happened here lately and I am no longer surprised at 
anything that may occur. Now, won’t you sit down and tell me 
your name and what it is you want of me?” 

He motioned her to a chair and sat down opposite her, leaning a 
little forward, his hands clasped on his knee. 

“ My name is Elrey—Christine Elrey. I come from England.” 
She began fumbling in a handbag from which she presently produced 
a visiting card and handed it to the priest. He took it without looking 
at it, watching her. 

“I am married, we have a child,” she went on hurriedly as if 
fearing interruption, “ the child is ill. 1 came to Paris to take him 
to a famous children’s specialist there. It was our last hope. He ex- 
amined him and . . . nothing can be done. He will be a cripple for 
life—if he lives.” 

She moved restlessly in the chair, got up and walked sharply over 
to the window where she stood staring out with wide open eyes from 
which no tears fell. After a moment, still with her back to the 
priest, she resumed her short blunt sentences which were oddly at 
variance with her elegant graceful appearance. 

“He was born crippled. We have done everything we can for 
him, my husband and I. It was a difficult birth. I can have no 
more children. He is the only one.” Suddenly she turned round to 
face Father Lavelle. “ Now you are our only hope.” 

“I, my child? But what can I do?” said Father Lavelle. 

“I believe that you could cure him—I know—I know that you 
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could. I feel it. I have seen the things in the papers about you, 
heard what people are saying. It is said that you can perform miracu- 
lous cures—I know that such things have been done—the miracles 
at Lourdes are only one instance. Oh, Father Lavelle, you only can 
help us. You must cure our child !” 

Father Lavelle was silent, his eyes now closed ; only his lips moved 
slightly betraying the fact that he was praying. Mrs. Elrey ran 
across the room to him and sank on her knees by his chair. She 
waited a moment, looking up at him. His face was slightly turned 
from her, the light from the window shone through his thin hair 
and outlined the pale wrinkled cheek. 

“Father, have pity on me. I am not of your faith, but I have 
faith that you can help us if you will. Have pity on me and my 
husband and our son. I must ask this of you, don’t you see? I 
must try everything possible—even the impossible !_ I would do any- 
thing—go anywhere, dare anything! O God, what can I say to 
you .. . how can I show you. . .?” 

She paused, but still the old man was silent and she rushed on, 
words pouring from her as if nothing now would stem them. 

“I would give you anything—anything you cared to ask—for 
your church—your poor. We are wealthy. Oh, I know that it 
seems wrong, even coarse, to suggest it but I do not know what to 
say to you... forgive me...” 

Before she could say more, Father Lavelle turned towards her, 
took her hands in his and raised her from her knees. He looked at 
her gravely ; she quailed a little before his look for his expression 
was now austere and even stern. Her eyes widened, her teeth bit 
into her lower lip to stop its trembling. 

“Mrs. Elrey,” he said at last, very quietly. “I do not think you 
realise what it is you are asking of me. You are asking me to per- 
form a miracle of healing on your child. That is so, isn’t it? That 
is something only Our Lord could do, and He gave the gift of healing 
to some of His most holy saints. My daughter, I am only and simply 
a parish priest-—a man called upon plainly to do the duties of a parish 
priest in God’s name. I am no saint. I would not dare to take 
upon myself the attributes of one. I would not dare to do this thing 
you ask me, even if I could.” 
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The room was heavy with a pregnant silence when he finished 
speaking. Both figures were so still they might have been sculptured 
in stone. Then Mrs. Elrey burst out: “No—oh no! You can’t 
refuse for such a reason! Haven’t I made it plain to you? My 
baby may die—if he lives he will be a helpless cripple . . . a little 
child. I beg of you—I implore you. You must believe me !” 

“1 do believe you,” said Father Lavelle, his old face full of com- 
passion. ‘‘ But you must also believe me. All my life as a priest 
I have been close to sorrow. I have seen many little children die. 
I have longed that it was in my power to save a life—especially the 
lives of children. But it is not given to us to go against God’s wishes.” 

“ But it is in your power,” the woman cried, “ it is in all the news- 
papers—it is said that you can do these things. Haven’t crowds 
flocked here already to obtain your blessing? You cannot deny 
that. And your God could not wish a little sick child to die—or 
deny him the chance to be healed?” 

Father Lavelle sighed and put a hand over his eyes. 

“ My blessing, yes—that at least I can give,” he murmured almost 
to himself. Then aloud: “It is true that many people have come 
here of late ; and I did not know why until yesterday. Something 
has been terribly misrepresented. The truth has been distorted 
through what must be my own infamous indifference, and evils and 
temptations have sprung out of it. It is grievous to me that you 
should have come to me for that reason—as have others no doubt, 
though I was unaware of it.” 

The priest’s face was twisted as though in pain. The woman got 
up from her knees and turned from him. 

“Then you will not do as I ask—as I beg?” she said bitterly. 

“I cannot do as you ask because I must not,” he answered her, 
and his voice was full of sadness. “Iam no saint. Indeed, my sins 
are heavy upon me.” 

The woman stared at him, the incredulity and bitterness in her 
face gave way gradually to a softer expression. The icy mask it had 
assumed melted, for there was something in his attitude that was so 
humble, so simple and yet so sorrowful that in spite of herself she 
felt a sudden pity for him. 

“ At least come with me to the car and see my child, won’t you ?” 
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she said at length, almost coaxingly. He looked up at her, his face 
lightened at once. 

“Yes, yes, I will do that,” he said eagerly. “I will give the child 
my blessing and pray for him. I can do that—I may do that.” 

The baby’s eyes were closed, and for a moment Father Lavelle 
suffered a pang, for the tiny face just visible above the fleecy white 
blanket was as still and remote as death. Its eyelids had the faint 
bluish tinge of a certain kind of delicate small seashell, the mouth 
was pale as white coral and slightly open. Ringlets of hair of the 
palest gold lay limply on its forehead. The whole miniature face 
had a transparent look, far-away and cold like a child from the sea. 

The old man held out his arms and the mother put the child into 
them. Holding the baby in one arm he made the sign of the cross. 

“ May the blessing of God be upon this child,” he said. “ Now 
and forever more, amen.” 

The baby, seeing the waving finger above his head, suddenly 
smiled—the strange angelic smile of an infant, innocent and pure 
as a sunlit cloud. 

The mother started forward. 

“ Oh—he smiled . . . he smiled !” she cried, and her heart was 
full of joy for she believed it to be a sign from God. 

“T will pray for him and for you, my daughter,” said Father 
Lavelle, and turned quietly away—but the woman, absorbed in her 
child, did not see him go. When she lifted her head and turned to 
speak he had already gone. 

When he reached his room Madame Pinchot was still there, stand- 
ing waiting for him. She moved towards him indecisively as he 
entered, looking at him anxiously. He did not return the look, but 
spoke half absently with averted face. She felt the weight of the 
concern within him. 

“| must go on a journey,” he said to Madame Pinchot. “I may 
be away for the night. Will you pack some things for me? I am 
going to see the Bishop.” 


* * 


The room was lit with a greenish golden light which filtered 
through a curtain of creeper that hung outside the window and 
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partly obscured the view of long sloping lawns that led away to an 
old dark red brick wall at the garden end. A great gilded mirror 
over the hearth reflected this soft sea-like light and a little breeze from 
the window made a faint music in the hanging crystals of a chandelier. 
The room was quiet and warm with the late noonday sun, but a log 
fire burned sleepily in the hearth before which in two chairs Father 
Lavelle and the Bishop sat facing one another. 

The Bishop sat forward in his chair, his chin on his hand, watching 
his visitor closely from under the heavy-hooded lids of his eyes, for 
the old man looked ill and worn. Some minutes had passed in 
silence since the Bishop had greeted Father Lavelle and settled him 
in his chair until the Bishop said gently : “1 was expecting you, my 
son, but sit and rest for a while before you tell me what it is you 
have come to see me about. There is no hurry. It is a pleasure to 
see you after so long a time.” 

He rose to cross the room and ring a bell, and his movements were 
perhaps more than usually slow and quiet for he wished to give his 
visitor time to collect himself and to remove any feeling of strain or 
pressure. When a servant appeared he asked him to bring some 
food and wine. As the door closed again the old priest looked up. 

“My lord—I must not take food or wine. I am doing penance 
for a grievous sin.” 

The Bishop shook his head and laid his hand for a moment on the 
old man’s shoulder. 

“My son, I do not know what sin you have committed,” he said, 
“but I do, I believe, know what is causing you concern and what 
has brought you to me. I have both read and heard accounts of 
what has been taking place in your parish, and have been waiting to 
have an account of it from you yourself. But I must tell you I have 
no intention of discussing it with you until you have had some refresh- 
ment, my friend. And so until we have talked this matter over I 
do absolve you from this penance.” And the Bishop’s thin face, 
which had in it now and then an unexpected suspicion of humour, 
creased into a smile as he said no more but drew up his chair and 
sat down quietly beside Father Lavelle. When the servant appeared 
with the food and a decanter and glasses, he poured out a glass himself 
which he handed to the old priest and then took one for himself. 
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“ Now, my old friend, drink this very good wine and eat at least 
four of Jacques’ sandwiches, and then when you are rested we will 
talk.” 

When at length Father Lavelle had eaten and drunk to the Bishop’s 
satisfaction, he asked if he now felt equal to speaking what was on 
his mind, and the old man, refreshed, launched almost with eagerness 
into the history of his unconscious levitations, of the subsequent 
visiting crowds of sightseers, the corruption of the village folk, of his 
meeting with the mother with the sick child, and of all his burden of 
doubts and fears, of the agony of his fear of spiritual blindness, and 
of the temptation into which he believed he had so nearly fallen. 
Again and again he repeated that he must accept the punishment of 
this lapse in his duties towards his flock and his God. 

“ T have failed as a priest,” he said at last sadly, “ and he has visited 
my sin on the very people I was called upon to protect from evil 
and upon many others strange to me who were led to believe some- 
thing false and came to me in search of hope and succour which I 
had no power nor right to give them. I can see it all now—all my 
life since 1 was a child I have indulged in blissful reveries even in the 
midst of prayer, and also when I should have submitted myself to 
the true discipline of meditation. It was a form of wantonness and 
sin. I have been heedlessly content ; even complacent. I have not 
suffered enough nor truly comprehended the cross of suffering, nor 
felt so much as the prick of the thorns. I am not worthy to be a 
priest.” 

He stopped and silence filled the room while the Bishop sat in 
thought, fingering a ring whose jewels flashed with a soft brilliance 
as he turned it about upon his finger. Then he stretched out a hand 
and laid it on the clasped hands of the old man. 

“No, my son,” he said quietly, “ you must rid your mind of that 
thought. You have not failed. Rather I am inclined to believe that 
God may have given you the infinite privilege of a glimpse of His 
glories. God is not only to be feared in His might, but also to be 
adored and worshipped, and the wonders of His universe to be wit- 
nessed and praised, and this is not always heresy nor hedonism, but 
sometimes an expression of the true poetry of mankind. It is not given 
to all of us to be able to see beyond the suffering and evil to the wonder 
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and glory of God, and I believe you, my friend, to have been so 
blessed.” 

The Bishop paused, held by the expression on Father Lavelle’s 
face, its pallor now touched with a faint flush of colour. The benevo- 
lent innocent eyes now fixed upon him with a look of wonder, so 
strange and humble a look on such an old and homely face, made 
him catch his breath for the moment, for the likeness to an old paint- 
ing of a long dead saint which hung on his bedroom wall and was 
much beloved by him, seemed to have become suddenly startlingly 
apparent. The old priest in his rusty black garment, with his worn 
boots with their quaintly wrinkled upturned toes, dusty with his 
walk from the station, seemed to the Bishop to be lit with a mysterious 
light so that he was forced to see him with an extraordinary clarity, 
every line on his face, his rumpled grey hair, his veined and knotted 
hands, the very weave of his cassock, his creased and dusty boots ; 
and through all these to a strange core of stillness and light, so that 
he felt with an odd pang that he was gazing at a vision. At last with 
an effort he withdrew his eyes and his intellect told him that sitting 
before him was simply one of his older and most ordinary country 
priests—and one, moreover, whose own intelligence and learning 
could in no way be considered brilliant, and to whom, he knew, he 
had been talking almost as one would to a child. The experience was 
disturbing and for a space the Bishop found himself without words. 
He got up and moved away down the long room to stand before the 
window looking out at the garden through the swinging curtain of 
creeper. A peacock walked with arrogant grace across the lawn, 
stopped to look back at his following hen, uttered his incredible 
raucous cry and unfurled suddenly the magical beauty of his tail. 

“ Such things as you have been telling me of,” said the Bishop, 
turning from the window and coming back to Father Lavelle who had 
not moved, “ have happened before in the long history of our church, 
as you well know. But the world is apt to take a wrong view of 
such things, quite naturally perhaps superstitious and heretical, being 
full of shallow thinking and superficial scientific knowledge which 
carry in them the seeds of corruption and destruction. But I believe 
that out of its very suffering and fear and ignorance it longs to seize 
on anything that it thinks may alleviate its tragedy—the heart of 
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mankind is always unconsciously or consciously hoping for evidence 
of God and the life to come. While realising that and keeping com- 
passion in our hearts, it is the superstitious element that we must 
fight.” 

He pulled himself up, thinking he was drifting into a sermon, and 
knowing also that all he had been saying was perfectly well known 
to Father Lavelle in any event. It was extraordinary how difficult 
he found it to talk to this old man as he wished, and he wondered 
with a stab of sorrow what was the barrier between them that he 
could not breach. Was it, alas, some hitherto unacknowledged 
worldliness within himself ? 

“ However, in the meantime we must consider the practical things,” 
he went on, and his voice now was almost brisk. “I would like 
you, therefore, to join the Brothers for a time at the Monastery. The 
Abbot is an old friend of yours, 1 know. I believe it would be a good 
thing to go into retreat there, for the time being, and the rest and 
quiet after the strain you have been undergoing would help you— 
yes, I see you shaking your head, my friend, but we none of us grow 
younger and stress of emotion tells. . . .” He smiled persuasively. 
“1 will appoint Father Leblanc to your parish in the meantime. 
He was chaplain to the Forces during the war and is a good man 
though rather a strict disciplinarian—but I feel from what you have 
told me and all I have heard that it might not be a bad thing to have 
a little extra discipline in your village until the people settle down, as 
of course they will in time.” 

“Yes, my lord, I expect you are right there,” said Father Lavelle 
ruefully. He sounded somewhat doubtful and looked a little dis- 
mayed. “But they are really good people at heart, just country 
peasant folk. The fact was that they are mostly very poor and the 
temptation was too great for them to resist.” 

“T know that, Father Lavelle ; but I don’t think it would be in 
our power to bring them back to their duties and the true way of 
living just at present. There would certainly still be strangers from 
the towns coming there—it will be impossible to prevent that—and 
it is they whom Father Leblanc would be well able to cope with. 
In fact, I think he would probably quite enjoy that.” The Bishop’s 
eyes twinkled with a sudden inward amusement. “ You need have 
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no fear that he would be hard or unsympathetic to your people 
though. You must see him and tell him all you know about them 
before he goes there, and that should set your mind at rest.” 

“I will indeed ; thank you, my lord,” said Father Lavelle grate- 
fully. “I shall miss them greatly. I loved them all in my way and 
I believe I understood them. And I do not question your wisdom 
in saying that I should leave them for a while . . . and I feel some 
peace of mind that you tell me you do not think that I have entirely 
failed... .” 


“I am quite sure of that, my son,’ 


said the Bishop, rising and 


holding out both hands to the old man who took them. “ God’s 
blessing be upon you. Go in peace.” 

After the old priest had departed the Bishop took several paces up 
and down the room, a habit of his when unusually moved or taken up 
with thought. Then he rang the bell once more for the servant. 

“Tell Father Leblanc I wish to see him at once, please,” he said 
when the man appeared, and resumed his pacing. 


“And that, Father Leblanc, is the history of the case,” said the 
Bishop to Father Leblanc as they sat together some hours later in the 
room which by now, though still warmed from the sun, had grown 
dim in the fading afternoon light. 

The priest sat back in his chair ruminating. He was a very large 
man and the delicate carved wood chair he had chosen to sit in looked 
too small for him. Indeed, more than once the Bishop had cocked 
an apprehensive eye towards the chair’s somewhat slender legs when 
the priest had tipped it back several times in the course of their con- 
versation. His weight was of the type often gained by men of his 
kind, athletic in early youth and running to fat in carly middle age, 
of bull-like shoulders and tremendous girth under his cassock. But 
his reddish face, in spite of its flesh, was strong and not unkindly. 

“It is a very interesting case, my lord,” he said at length, looking 
at the Bishop out of shrewd small grey eyes under thick tawny-coloured 
eyebrows. “ Very interesting. I should very much like to ask you, 
if | may, whether you believe it to be a genuine case of levitation ?” 

“ That I am not prepared to say—yet,” replied the Bishop. “It is 
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possible. Father Daniele, whom I sent to investigate the accounts of it 
just before Father Lavelle himself came to see me, assures me that the 
villagers are unshakable in their belief that it was so. Father Lavelle 
is a man of great humility—a very gentle, good priest. There are 
certain profundities which are beyond the reach of learning and which 
can only be gained by simplicity of faith and purity of soul. Father 
Lavelle has these qualities, the qualities of saintliness. However, I 
want him to go into retreat for a time, partly for his own sake, and 
I should like you to take over his parish. I will not guide you in what 
actions you will take there, for I know you to be a conscientious and 
fair-minded priest. But I will say that I wish you to step firmly 
on any manifestations of superstition, both in the sightseers that may 
still visit there, and in those amongst the community who are now 
benefiting from the cultivation of this superstitious curiosity. You 
know that our church frowns on any suggestions of miracles or un- 
earthly manifestation unless proven by time and without any shadow 
of doubt as to their validity. 1 shall look to you to deal with all this, 
as I am quite sure you can.” 

“T will do my best, my lord.” 

“IT know you will, my son,” said the Bishop gravely, “ but it 
will not be easy. There is a most insidious type of evil in these things 
whose roots go back into the dark ages of men’s minds—a prolific and 
dangerous weed.” 

There was a pause. Then as the Bishop indicated that the inter- 
view was over, Father Leblanc rose to his feet. As both men moved 
towards the door the Bishop turned to look once more at Father 
Leblanc with almost portentous solemnity, so that the priest stopped 
in his tracks, wondering what new warning or admonition was about 
to come. 

“There is one thing further I would say,” said the Bishop, his 
eye on the other man’s face. “It is this—there must be no more 
levitation, my son.” 

Father Leblanc stared at his Bishop astounded—what could he 
mean? He fumbled for a suitable reply. Then seeing the un- 
mistakable twinkle in the Bishop’s eye and the quirk of humour in 
the corner of .his long sensitive mouth, he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 
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“think you may trust me for that at least, my lord !” he cried, 
and slapped his great girth. 


* * * * 


Father Leblanc had been established in the parish of Father Lavelle 
almost a week, and now it was Sunday—his first Sunday—and the 
little church was crowded to the very doors. 

This day saw the culmination of a busy week, for the new priest 
had been active from the moment of his arrival. Every house had 
been visited, and his demeanour during most of his calls had been 
grave and sometimes stern. Mademoiselle Yvette at the Post Office 
had been instructed in no uncertain terms that she was to sell no more 
worthless souvenirs to sightseers, and firmly admonished until she 
trembled for her very soul. The innkeeper and his wife had been 
impressed by the new priest's bulk, for he outdid them both for 
size and weight, and carried an added weight of authority in his 
bearing. They took his scolding meckly to heart, promising to 
spread no more rumours concerning the happenings in their village, 
so that they dared do no more than be barely civil to the visiting 
motorists and others, who still clamoured at their door for food and 
drink and luscious details of Father Lavelle. As for Madame Joliot, 
it had not taken long to reduce her to tears and a state of abject peni- 
tence. Even the children had been gathered together in the vestry 
and told that they must no longer make easy pennies selling bunches 
of flowers and bits of stone from the churchyard. They watched the 
new priest with round eyes and went away whispering and subdued 
—a terrible man, they thought, and God must be very angry indeed 
to have sent such a one to their village. 

Of course there was some grumbling and black looks, both at this 
disapproving priest and at each other, and much comparing of the 
characters of Father Lavelle and Father Leblanc, to the detriment of 
the latter. Madame Joliot and Madame Pinchot continued to toss 
their heads at one another when they passed in the street, while Made- 
moiselle Yvette was almost frantic in her endeavours to ingratiate 
herself with everyone—without much success. People were inclined 
to be standoffish with one another, suspicious and uneasy. 

All the same, a new spirit had entered the community—it took 
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the form of an extraordinary physical energy. Never before had 
floors been so scrubbed nor linen washed so white—never had rugs 
been so furiously shaken nor carpets so vigorously beaten. Each 
window was polished till the panes shone, and entire rooms were 
turned out into back gardens while walls were washed down and 
ceilings whitewashed. 

The men, perhaps in sheer self-defence and general discomfort, also 
took up extra work with astonishing goodwill. Gardens were dug 
and odd jobs attended to with unnatural vigour. It seemed as though 
they all felt in some subconscious way that they could thus in part 
at least expiate their lapse from grace. 

Now Sunday had come round and the whole community came to 
church, all dressed in their best clothes as if it were Easter. There 
could be no doubt that with some it was curiosity rather than devotion, 
or even a sense of duty, that had drawn them there. Old reprobates, 
the despair of Father Lavelle, one or two of whom had not seen the 
inside of the church since they were married, turned up, self- 
consciously avoiding the sidelong glances of their neighbours. The 
choir had a full attendance, the little boys, looking unusually angelic 
with faces shining with soap and cleanliness. The sun shone through 
the jewel-coloured windows of the church, the congregation sang 
with a will, and during the pauses for prayer the silence was so pro- 
found that the distant cooing of pigeons a field or more away could 
be plainly heard. 

At last it was time for Father Leblanc to begin his sermon. The 
congregation composed themselves to listen, and before he began he 
stood for a moment, drawn up to his full height, a bulky but impres- 
sive figure, to survey his flock. They gazed up at him, but as his eye 
swept over them each one averted his gaze. Some turned away, 
others lowered their heads to fumble with beads or prayer books in 
their laps. Not a man or woman could return his look, save for 
some of the tiniest children who stared up at him, innocent and round- 
eyed as daisies, wondering at the unexpected hush—and one other— 
Monsieur Joliot, sitting at the back of the church in his rightful place 
as Sexton, stiffly upright in his Sunday black beside his wife. 

Madame Joliot’s head was bent, her face hidden beneath the brim 
of her hat. Thinking of Father Lavelle and the sadness and anxiety 
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she had brought to that good old man by her foolishness, a tear trickled 
down her nose. She wiped it away surreptitiously with a black 
cotton-gloved finger. 

Monsieur Joliot, arms folded, looked back at Father Leblanc stead- 
fastly. And was there the barest perceptible nod approval of his 
head as he looked? And the faintest possible hint of an answering 
smile on the broad red face of Father Leblanc ? 


* * * 


There is one corner of the monastery garden which has a wooden 
seat under the high wall that surrounds the greater part of the garden. 
The wall is of old small red bricks, mellowed by age to a pale rose 
madder. A great vine grows along it, and in spring violets bloom in 
the bed under it, filling the air with their dark earthy sweetness. 

It is a warm corner even in the cold days of winter, the wall and the 
earth there seem to remember the sun and hold it still in their pos- 
session, but now the thick golden sun of early September is pouring 
down upon it. Father Lavelle comes to sit there very often, it is 
his favourite place, and he is sitting there now with his breviary open 
upon his knee. But he is not reading it. His face is upturned and 
he is gazing at the sky watching the joyous flight of a flock of white 
pigeons that live in the monastery pigeon cote. They turn and wheel 
and flash against the vast white clouds which move with majestic 
slowness across the blue from horizon to horizon. His face is rapt 
and blissful ; he is so still that a peacock butterfly, somewhat shabby 
from its summer, now nearly over, sits for a second upon his knee, 
turning about and opening and closing its wings, gorgeous against 
the worn black of the cloth. The sun pours down on Father Lavelle 


and the butterfly, and on the great vine at his back, which is heavy 
with fruit. 
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Written to be set to music 


BY ANNE RIDLER 


Young beam of heaven, enclosed within 
The lantern of a human form, 

How shall we face the full-blown light 
Who find the bud too sharp for sight ? 


All brilliance known to human eyes— 
White light of winter-burning skies, 
Gold light that gives the green its glow 


And makes a rose of sullen snow— 


All these, the blessed lights of earth 

Are little candles to his birth : 

Too bright to bear, but that he could 
Find means to make our weakness good. 


Our darkness gives his light its place, 
Our darkness gives a Prince his peace : 
He puts his life within our hands, 
And in that cradle sleeps, and shines. 
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BY GEOFFREY FLAVELL 


HEREVER the bones of Rome are found among the tawny 
Maghrebian hills, at Dougga and Sbeitla in Tunisia, 

Timgad near Batna, Djemila by Setif, Volubilis in 

Morocco, and a hundred lesser, lonelier sites, the greatest 

surviving monument is invariably the bath. Timgad was a remote 
provincial garrison town in the Aures mountains, then as now a 
hot-bed of Berber-Numidian insurrections ; circumcellionists and 
Donatists then, Algerian nationalists now: yet the ruins of fifteen 
thermae are to be seen there, four of them vast, columned, domed, 
sumptuous with marble and mosaics. Throughout the Empire the 
practice held, and the status of a city was judged by the splendour of 
its baths. The Roman forum itself will still fit into a corner of the 
Baths of Caracalla, the Museo Nationale occupies but a room or two 
of those of Diocletian, and these were rivalled by the magnificences 
of Titus, Domitian and Trajan. Who went to them? Everyone. 
Patricians first installed private baths in their villas as Renaissance 
princes did chapels ; but to bathe privately vitiated the pleasure of 
the bath. The thermae were social institutions, compendium of 
club, casino, café, causerie, gymnasium and bath. In them business 
was transacted, bets made, intrigues fostered, plots hatched, love 
affairs begun, and the body pleasured, purged, scraped, massaged, 
exercised and oiled. One baking day in Timgad, alone save for 
the hares which infested the ruins, I brushed the sand from a pave- 
ment stone and read, scratched there by an ancient hand on some equally 
hot and idle afternoon, the words ‘ Venari lavari, ludere ridere, occ 
est vivere '—* To hunt and bathe, to play and laugh, that’s the life’ ! 
The skin is a sense organ and is derived from the same delicate 
substance as the retina of the eye, the intricately entwined cochlea, 
the pulsing brain itself: it deserves culture and indulgence. Almost 
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the only purpose for which a Roman gentleman did not go to the 
baths was to wash. He left such perversions to Nordic savages, and 
rightly. Instead, like Catullus in the great pleasure dome at Sirmione, 
he disrobed in the apodyterium, drifted languidly to be tempered in 
the tepidarium, heated in the caldarium, steamed in the sudatorium, 
chilled in the frigidarium, exercised in the ephebeum, oiled in the 
alipterium, and eventually chatted to in the exedra. Such were the 
polysyllabic ablutions of a Roman citizen, be he Numidian, Syrian 
or Gaul: and such, more or less, they remain in those enchanting 
survivals of the thermaec, built sometimes of their very stones, the 
hammams of North Africa. 

Why Islam alone has so vividly preserved the Roman bath in the 
‘ Turkish ’ bath is obscure, since I am unaware of any such cult among 
the Byzantines from whom the Arab invaders of the seventh century 
imbibed most of their architecture, decoration and jewellery ; but 
as we know little of their manners beyond the infinitely corrupting 
influence those scourges of civilisation, theology and bureaucracy 
had upon them, it is perfectly possible that the Crusaders wrecked as 
many thermae in Byzantium as they looted churches. More probably, 
however, the institution, already strongly implanted in the Roman 
provinces, continued to flourish where civilisation itself survived ; 
in short, in Islam until the fourteenth century—for the European middle 
ages were those called by Michelet ‘ the 1000 years without a bath’. 

Two unexpected factors, apart from their rule of ritual cleanliness, 
may be added. Contrary to Western beliefs, the Prophet is a puri- 
tanical master, at any rate in the Maghreb, who forbids the pleasures 
of wine to all, and to the strict even coffee and tobacco ; while the 
visual and plastic arts are reduced by the ban on human representation 
to mere repetitive geometry, and Arabic music, though the mother 
of flamenco, has its limitations. With sensual pleasure at so many 
entrances shut out, the senses of the skin and smell alone remain to be 
indulged ; and so in high and popular use we find perfumes, women 
and the haommam. The other preservative element is the democratic 
nature of Mohammedanism. Pasha and fellah are brothers in the 
mosque and in the hammam. At Mecca, on the hadj, all finery is 
stripped away, sultans and peasants are wrapped in an equal linen cloth. 
In the warm womb of the hammam they have not even that. Naked 
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as they were born, all men lie in the hot darkness, artificial impedi- 
ments to conversation cast aside. There is no first or second class at 
the bath-house. 

The first hammam I ever sampled was at Blida, some forty miles 
from Algiers. It was a fly-blown little town, thanks to the highly 
excremental agricultural methods of the French, but it lay at the foot 
of a mountain where there was ski-ing in winter-time and from whose 
summit the tomb of Cleopatra’s daughter was clearly visible at Castig- 
lione. It was perfectly possible, therefore, to roll in the snow and 
an hour later bathe in a warm sea: as one may do, for example, in 
the Lebanon but in few other places in the world. Perhaps these 
extremes suggested the hammam ; or perhaps that, mingling business 
with pleasure, the Colonel and I had been inspecting the town brothel, 
a resort much favoured by military personnel of all ranks, but with 
little to recommend it beyond a most amiable madame. There is 
something about this honest and useful trade which seems in later 
life to promote good humour. At any rate the hammam was con- 
veniently close, and as the Colonel was now a prey to great anxiety 
concerning both his health and his pension (two subjects which con- 
stantly, and with some reason, preoccupied him), remembering the 
advice of St. Augustine concerning baths—‘ anxietatem pellat ex 
animo '—I prescribed a visit. The excellent sense of the Saint (him- 
self born in the Maghreb at Souk Aras, and later to be bishop of Bone), 
who prayed ‘to be made chaste and continent . . . but not yet’, 
and who knew, clearly at first hand, that a visit to the thermae soothed 
the soul of its angst, could not more opportunely have come to mind. 

Beyond the small vestibule was an airy peaceful room of arches 
almost completely encircled by a wide divan a few inches high, upon 
which cushions were strewn and where lay a number of silent, white 
enshrouded figures. Inacorner four men, similarly wrapped, played 
cards and drank coffee, while on the floor nearby three disconsolate 
hens flapped with their legs tied together. This clearly was the 
‘ exedra” or ‘ xystus’, a place for recovery and recreation. Around 
the walls were many niches for the deposit of clothes, a simple arrange- 
ment echoed in the recently excavated ritual baths of Artemis at Cyrene. 
To one of these the Colonel, with profound misgiving, entrusted his 
khaki drill and his splendid scarlet hat ; we were each given a pair of 
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wooden pattens which clattered on the stone flagged floor, and, girded 


with an exiguous towel soon to be abandoned, we teetered after the 
custodian towards a heavy iron-studded door in the farther wall. 
Counterweighted, it opened ponderously upon creaking hinges, and 
we were thrust into its gulf like Carthaginian victims into the fiery 
maw of Moloch. Inside it was almost as hot, and at first appeared 
to be in total darkness. A voice beside me gasped, “‘ I’m getting out 
of here !”” and through the steaming murk I was just able to discern 
his white and tubby figure turn too quickly back towards the door 
and crash to the flags as the Colonel fell over his pattens. Had he not 
been still dazed when we picked him up, I doubt if we would have 
got him further ; but my eyes were beginning to accommodate to 
the gloom and I could now see that we stood in a stone hall filled 
with steam. It was almost empty, but in its embrasures stood 
troughs, also of stone, at which one or two naked men washed 
with soap. 

““ My God,” said the Colonel, “ if I'd known what it was going 
to be like I'd never have come. I don’t believe my heart will stand 
this heat. What if anyone should see us? Do you suppose they keep 
tabs on places like this ?” 

“ This is the tepidarium,” I replied, breaking into a heavy sweat. 
“It is time to move on to the next room.” 

The door through which we now passed was as heavy as the first 
and so low that we had to stoop beneath its arch. As it swung open, 
a blast of heat gushed out at us. It reminded me of the day the sirocco 
blew at Guelma and the birds fell dead; but it was much hotter. 
I pushed the Colonel through as a sort of screen, and half expected 
him to melt. Indeed he began to deliquesce, little rivulets of steam- 
ing sweat coursing down his folds and wrinkles ; but the essential 
form remained. We now stood, a little out of breath, in a much 
bigger hall surmounted by a flattish dome mistily seen in the darkness 
and supported on low vaults. The obscurity increased its scale, so 
that it resembled a Piranesi prison, or one of the ante-chambers of 
Hell. Scattered over the floor, in those attitudes of limp abandon 
achieved only by the corpse, lay an extraordinary naked throng, the 
victims, it seemed, of some hideous but bloodless massacre—strangled, 
perhaps, by order of the Emir. 
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I saw the Colonel’s mouth opening and closing, shaping words 
whose substance was filched by the heat before it reached his lips, 
so that he seemed speaking on the other side of a thick glass screen. 
All at once he wilted to the floor, flung out both his arms, and lay 
like a plump white sea beast on a fishmonger’s slab. Beside him 
stretched a black mé¢harist, nearby a Berber goum, and a Spahi lay be- 
yond. The door seemed a long way off, and I lay down too. The 
floor itself covered a hypocaust built exactly in the Roman fashion, 
the hot air being driven along its channels by a kind of primitive bellows 
or punka fan made of palm branches on a wooden frame. This was 
hinged to the mud-brick furnace door, outside the building, and 
worked by hand. Some paving stones were thus hotter than others, 
depending on where the flues ran, and I crawled limply to the coolest. 
It was exceedingly hot. 

A sensation of abandonment now pervaded me, similar to that to 
which I succumb on rickety funiculars—frightening though one’s 
predicament is there is nothing to be done about it ; others are in a 
like boat ; and maybe we shall all get out at the other end in safety. 
For I cannot pretend the Colonel’s fears of heart failure had left me 
altogether unmoved, and I was conscious of an alarming beat in my 
temples and in the pit of my stomach. It rapidly became, however, 
much too hot to worry at all about anything, and I was half roused 
from coma only by an excited dig in my pouring flank. The Colonel, 
his fallen-cherub’s face contorted by heat and horror, was crouched 
over me as he jabbed with a podgy finger to the shadows. 

“Vice,” he was croaking, “ disgusting vice! Going on all over 
the place. Lot of bloody pansies, every man jack of them. We've 
got to get out now if we don’t want .. .” 

I had been, more or less, by the Colonel’s side in a hundred desperate 
forays, and so was used to his keen nose for corruption ; but even I 
was momentarily startled when I had wiped the sweat out of my eyes 
and peered across the floor. Like the Laocoon, or that fanciful carving 
of two hermaphrodites in the Naples Museum, a couple of naked 
Arabs seemed intertwined in heaving travail. 

“ Lie down again,” I said, “ it’s only the kayyds. He'll be coming 
to you next.” 

“I don’t care what the hell they call him,” panted the Colonel. 
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“IT won't say I haven’t had my fun now and then but there’s a limit 
to everything, and...” His voice trailed off and he sank back on 
the slab like one of those splendid Miura bulls after the pase de la 
muerte. No-one, I reflected, could say the Colonel lacked cojones ; 
but it was too hot to struggle. 

The quality of an hammam depends wholly upon the skill of the 
kayyds. “Masseur’ is much too emasculate a word to describe his 
function, though of course he massages expertly. More important 
is his age-old craft of joint manipulation which leaves that of fashion- 
able blind cheiropractors far behind ; and it was the exercise of this, 
with its strange contortions, that had so alarmed my companion. 

When my turn came the heat had done its work, and my muscles 
were a flaccid pulp, tone and tension ironed away as completely as 
the temperature had erased the Colonel’s scruples. First, squatting 
beside me, the kayyds took my fingers, limp and unresisting, and gently 
cracked them at every phalangeal joint, not merely by pressing back- 
wards upon them, but by pulling each in its long axis. I was only 
mistily aware as he lay with his foot in my armpit, grasped a wrist, 
and glided my humerus up and down in its socket in exactly the man- 
ceuvre osteopaths employ when they are working on arthritic patients 
under anasthesia. In like manner the femur was swivelled in its 
acetabulum ; and my neck stretched like a hanging man’s. Then he 
flopped me over onto my belly, stood barefooted in the small of my 
back, and, seizing my hands and feet, arched my trunk into a backward 
bow. I could feel my intervertebral discs clunk back into place as 
he stamped on them with his heels. Nothing hurt at all. Massage, 
starting at the extremities and working towards the heart, followed ; 
and finally he produced a strigil, the image of one the Etruscans used, 
and scraped me vigorously, pausing now and then to show me proudly 
the debris of desquamation with a “Comme tu es sale !” 

The Colonel was muttering “ Bloody wonderful !” as I got him 
to his feet and into the cold-rocm ; but there was no time for words 
as the icy douche descended, and we gasped for breath as blood and 
consciousness flooded back. In another moment, wrapped each in a 
vast burnous of towel, we lay, feeling better than we had ever felt 
before, on the long dais in the outer room. A sense of great well- 
being, of having shed ten years of time, our anxieties purged, our 
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pains departed, glowed within us. As we sipped our coffee the Colonel 
began to unfold a terrible plan for a night in the Kasbah. 

It was the first of many hammams, some good in that the kayyds 
was good, some bad in that he was clumsy, but all similar in structure 
and in atmosphere. In each village or oasis they were the centres of 
pleasure and of society, certain days being set aside for women who 
gaggled to them in chattering veiled droves. They soon became the 
only sovereign cure for the Colonel’s hangovers, and we spent delight- 
ful hours in them in strange and remote places : in almond-blossomed 
Tlemcen, delicious academe of the Maghreb, city of Averoés and 
Avicenna; in Ghardaia, whose spoken name is like the sand sighing 
over Saharan wastes, and which is the fantastic stronghold of the 
Mozabites ; in El Golea, among the November roses and the sad 
Italian generals ; in Touggourt, after the feast of the Prophet’s birth- 
day ; in Fez, where I broke open my wound ; and in the gardens of 
Hamilcar, in Megara, on the outskirts of Carthage. The very cata- 
logue of their names evokes for me the dust, the acid tang of oleanders, 
the fragrance of dried dung and of sandalwood, of kebab sizzling over 
the charcoal, of frankincense, and the smell of love and wild myrtle 
on the lion pelt of the hills. 

In the seventh century, Sidi Okbar, the Conqueror, drove the Visi- 
goths from Africa and rode weeping on his horse into the Atlantic 
because it seemed no lands were left to conquer in the west. Behind 
his lances came what learning and sophistication the world had left 
in it—poetry and paper-making, the art of medicine, astronomy and 
the compass, silks and fountains, carpets and the bath ; and when the 
great Ommayad caliphs swept instead north through Spain, and 
crossed the Pyrenees, and almost battered on the gates of Paris before 
Charles Martel turned them back at Tours, all these things, some lost 
since the last lights of Rome had flickered out, came back to reillumine 
Europe. 

The other day I wandered in the alleys of Gerona, from which the 
Moors were driven a thousand years ago, and saw before me in the 
wall an ancient door, like other doors I knew in Kairouan or in Bou 
Saada. I opened it and found within a familiar columned court ; 
a little fountain jet, dry now ; the domed, succeeding rooms ; the 
troughs ; the furnaces, all cold, but calcined by the pleasant heat of 
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long ago. This little lost hammam is the only surviving Islamic 


structure in Gerona. 

The Moors remained in Andalusia much longer, to the end of the 
fifteenth century. So it is no surprise to find there a rich hhommam 
beneath the marble pavements of the Alhambra. Were its fites 
rekindled it could be used again, as it was used in the last days by 
poor Boabdil and his laughing odalisques before they fled for ever 
to die in exile under the almond trees of Tlemcen. They are all dead 
now, the splendid Almohades, the Fatimites, the Almoravides ; and 
the Sa’adian sultans lie in Marrakesh in their tombs of lace. The great 
empire they built is ruined and distraught, and civilisation has ebbed 
away from their lands. But after the heat of the bled or the terrors of 
the ratissage, simple men may still turn gratefully in at the door of 
the hammam. 

A bath today in England is a puritan pinchbeck thing, a mere enamel 
coffin ; and after you have played with hydrodynamics, Archimedes- 
like, and made a desert island of your abdomen, and at last extracted 
the plug with a great toe and felt the pleasant suspension of your body 
slowly subside into the golloping suction of the sink, only deflation 
remains. Coffin-like ? Perhaps it is that which redeems them. For 
since the days of Agamemnon when a man in his bath might perish 
at the hands of an adulterous Clytemnestra, to those of Marat when the 
fatal dagger was wielded by a mere political theorist, to our own 
modern degeneracy when young men so frequently asphyxiate them- 
selves with complicated caliphonts, the Angel of Death stands over 
the bath. Hammams are djinn-haunted. And I am at one with 
Seneca, who, when his veins had been opened by Nero’s order, 
elected to lie in his bath, tasting to the end the crimsoned pleasures 


of a warm and happy enervation. I, too, would wish to die in my 
bath. 
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‘The Bridge 


BY PETER GREEN 


The events described in this story—or something very like them— 
actually took place in the year 513 B.c. The main, and almost 
unique source, Herodotus, gives a version which is in places both 
historically dubious and psychologically inconsistent, as many 
scholars have observed. My aim has been to reconstruct motive 
and incident which (I am convinced) are lying ready to hand under 
the surface of Herodotus’ text. Historians may well have a harsher 
word for the process. 


Here had been rain during the night ; fitful spring showers 

that drummed in gusts on the tents, driving away sleep. 

Now under a pale lemon morning sky the earth showed 

sodden and brown, crumbling muddily among tthe reeds of 
the river bank. A green wood fire smoked behind the eiicampment, 
its acrid flavour mingling with a smell of perspiring soil, its crackling 
drowned by the roar of the swollen river. The sun was not yet 
up; the farther bank was still shrouded in mist. No-one moved 
along the lines; not even a cock crowed. 

The Greek engineer Mandrocles had slept badly ; partly because 
of the rain, partly through a series of obsessive and ominous dreams. 
When he finally woke, however, his eyelids gummed, his bones 
aching from the damp, cramping camp-bed, he could recall nothing 
of them except the fear they had engendered: a grey, shapeless, 
senseless terror. He was a practical man, seldom troubled by fancies : 
clearly, he decided, swinging his legs on to the beaten earth floor, 
clearly, last night’s supper . . . He winced at the cold contact on 
the soles of his feet, and shuffled hastily into his sandals, lacing the 
thongs with clumsy fingers. From a knapsack hanging by the tent- 
pole he took a leathern wine-bottle and a flat, round, hard loaf of 
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rye-bread. He ate quickly, soaking the bread, as if eating were a 
distasteful process. Then he pulled a heavy sheepskin cloak round his 
shoulders and went out into the silent dawn. 

His feet sank in the mud where many feet had already trod, and 
he made a mental note to set some of the islanders to work cutting 
wood for duck-boards. Then he frowned, tugging at his beard with 
the formalised gesture that his subordinates frequently mimicked 
behind his back. There was a shortage of timber ; he was bound to 
have trouble with Histiaeus. He stumbled into a puddle, and swore 
loudly. In a nearby tent someone groaned and tossed in sleep. 
Dew danced on the guy-ropes. 

His steps took him towards the river, and now, a few yards away 
from it, he surveyed his achievement. Heavy treble ropes, as thick 
as a man’s leg, strained and dipped away, deep in mud, from the 
oaken piles to which they were anchored. On the yellowish flood- 
water two hundred tightly’ lashed galleys, packed close side by side, 
heaved under a light causeway of planks that ran, curving gently 
before the current, to the farther bank. Mandrocles’ eyes darted 
from point to point, watchful and anxious. Were the cables stretch- 
ing? Was the planking free of warp? He listened to the mingled 
creaking and grinding, play, stress, and counter-stress, and smiled to 
himself in the knowledge of work well done. 

“You are up early, my lord,” the sentry at the bridgehead greeted 
him. He was a small, neat, quick-eyed man from Lesbos, a sailor 
who had come to Scythia in the service of Coes of Mytilene. Now 
he leaned on his spear, shivering a little from the early morning cold, 
and watched the engineer. 

Mandrocles’ eyes followed the course of the great river down- 
stream: turbulent and noisy, thick with alluvial deposits from the 
unknown barbarian hinterland. He said to the sentry : 

“The King has been gone forty days.” 

The sentry said nothing: but both looked along the line of the 
bridge to where the mist was now shredding away, revealing a flat, 
desolate fenland, bare of any signs of life. In the distance rose a 
ridge of low hills, patched with scrub. By the river a few alders 
grew, and a wilderness of reeds. No roads, no smoke, no signs of 
cultivation ; a wasteland stretching away for ever. Yet somewhere, 
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swallowed up in this nothingness, was King Darius ; and with him 
the Persian knights in their quilted cuirasses, the archers, the leather- 
jerkined foot-soldiers driven on under the lash, the baggage-waggons 
that had thundered in an endless stream over the bridge more than 
a month ago. Emptiness, desolation; it must be like fighting a 
ghost, Mandrocles thought. He shivered, remembering his dreams, 
and pulled his cloak closer about him. 

“ My lord.” The voice was tentative, conspiratorial. 

Mandrocles remained silent. The sentry swallowed desperately. 

“ How long are we to wait here?”’ he asked. 

Mandrocles said, slowly and formally, combating the complicity 
he felt reaching out to involve him : 

“Till the King returns. You know that as well as I.” 

Till the King returns. The King, but not my King. 

“ Sir, there are forty knots untied. Have you forgotten?” 

“No. I have not forgotten.” 

And as he uttered the words the scene came before him: Darius 
on his throne (a throne in Scythia, a throne on the march, useless 
space in the baggage-train), his Ionian Greek commanders ranged 
in front of him, a long knotted leathern thong coiled in his lap. 
He had said nothing as they filed in and made their obeisances ; 
only watched them from beneath heavy eyelids, the pallor of his 
fleshy face startling against a blue-black beard. When they were 
all assembled he sat silent for a while, turning and twisting the 
thong in his thick white fingers. At length he had said : 

“My orders concerning the bridge are changed.” 

Nobody spoke. The King’s eyes, satiated with the conscious 
exercise of power, surveyed them amusedly : Histiaeus, ruler over 
Miletus ; Miltiades the Athenian, lord of the Thracian Chersonese ; 
Ariston of Byzantium and half a dozen others, petty rulers from 
Chios and Samos, Cyzicus or Abydos, who now waited upon the 
words of a Persian king. Darius flicked out the thong carelessly, 
and its light snap underlined the meaning behind his words. Only 
Coes of Mytilene smiled to himself. 

The King said : “ The Ionian detachments will not accompany the 
army on this expedition.” 

Miltiades and Histiaeus exchanged quick glances. 
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Darius uncoiled the thong to its full extent. “ You will remain 
here, to guard the bridge,” he said, and watched them as any powerful 
master will watch a slave who still retains the name and trappings of 
freedom: with pleasant contempt. 

“I had it in mind to cut this bridge down, as you know.” He 
gave a glance towards Mandrocles, who remained impassive, his 
hands clasped behind his back, standing alone between his employer 
and his countrymen. “The boats could have supplied my march 
along the coast. Now| have decided to strike directly inland. There 
will be little serious opposition from these savages.” He looked at 
the thong. “ There are sixty knots here.” He looped it up and 
tossed it to Miltiades, who caught it involuntarily, and held it as if 
it were a snake. “You will untie one knot for each day of my 
absence. In the improbable event of my not returning when all the 
knots are untied ’’—he paused and yawned hugely—“ why, then 
you can leave the bridge and go home.’ There was a wealth of 
insult in his voice. 

“ Well, well. I see you have no questions.” He rose. “I might 
point out that according to my plans I shall return when half the 
days I have allotted you have expired. I advise you not to miscal- 
culate. I should be deeply disappointed if my good Greek allies 
were not here to receive me after my campaign.” 

They stood motionless, staring at the floor of Darius’ pavilion. 

“ That is all, gentlemen,” said the King ; and, still in silence, the 
Greek commanders bowed themselves out, Mandrocles following 
them. As he reached the fresh air (and what a relief it had been after 
the smell of incense and oil that always clung thickly about the Persian 
pavilions) he had heard the Great King laughing gently to himself. 

As he remembered, Mandrocles looked at the river, and at the 
plain beyond, where cranes whirred above the grey marshes, and he 
said half-aloud: “ What made him change his mind?” 

Softer than ever, in his burring island dialect, the sentry said: “I 
know, my lord.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, my lord.” The sentry’s face twisted sharply out of its normal 
brown good humour. “ You remember when the order came to 
destroy the bridge ?” 
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“IT remember,” said Mandrocles. But there was more to remember 
than that : all that had led up to this moment. The lure of fame and 
wealth that had taken a Samian engineer from his island home to 
Darius’ court at Susa; that had led him marching with a Persian 
army to the Bosphorus; that had taxed his creative and inventive 
genius to the uttermost. But the Bosphorus had been spanned, and 
the Danube after it; and Darius had not been niggardly with his 
honours. Mandrocles thought (as he often thought) of the gold 
plate and precious stones, the inlaid ivory and woven robes, a lesser 
king’s ransom, that now lay locked in coffers among the baggage. 
The price of allegiance. 

I am a mercenary, he thought ; I gave my services professionally. 
As an engineer. What are the Scythians to me? But it was not the 
Scythians who rose up in his mind at this moment so much as his 
own countrymen. 

And he remembered, also, the threat to his professional pride, the 
wanton threat to destroy a superb piece of work. That was un- 
reasonable resentment, but it hurt no less. The days spent in calcu- 
lation, the commissariat bullied and cajoled, the labourers hired and 
taught, the material tested and rejected, tested and found good, the 
boats assembled in the Delta, the final emergence of this tool of war 
that was the art of his brain and hands, imperishable, a thing in 
itself. 

He heard the sentry’s voice saying: “It was that night that my 
lord Coes obtained audience of Darius——” 

“ The Great King,” said Mandrocles, but the words emerged bitter 
with self-hatred. 

The sentry looked, and understood. 

“Just so, my lord.” He twisted his spear in his hands. ‘* Coes 
went to the Great King’s pavilion, and I concealed myself, and lis- 
tened. It was Coes who persuaded the Great King to change his 
mind.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ Much the same as the King’s own brother told him before he set 
out, if the rumours are right. That the Scythians are wary and hard 
to get at. That the army would march for ever in a trackless wilder- 
ness and find neither enemy nor forage. That in fact—though he 
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didn’t say so in as many words—it might be as well to preserve a line 
of retreat.” 


Mandrocles looked across the river and nodded slowly.. “ Was 
that all?” 

The sentry shook his head. “ Coes protested before he left that 
his intentions were only to help the King.” 

“ To anticipate, I presume, the accusation of having got himself an 
easy job guarding the bridge.” 

“So he said, my lord. He offered to accompany Darius, whatever 
his decision regarding the Greeks.” 

“And Darius,” said Mandrocles, “ took him at his word.” 

The sun had struggled clear into the eastern sky while they spoke, 
greenish yellow, its light streaming sluggishly across the marshes, 
filtered through swamp-mist. Beyond that low indeterminate hori- 
zon lay the Black Sea; Mandrocles traced in his memory the slow 
journey up the Delta with the boats, look-outs straining their eyes 
for a possible attack, scrutinising bare steppe and the occasional 
scratched, stippled tangle of black forest, apprehensively at first and 
then in a gnawing desire to see any living creature. 

He stretched his arms, the sheepskin cloak slipping back to reveal 
beaten gold Scythian arm-bands. The sentry, eyeing this barbarian 
affectation, felt a sudden withdrawal of intimacy in himself from 
this Greek—an islander, too—whose allegiances were so uncertain 
and whose company, therefore, potentially dangerous. Why had 
he ever mentioned the business? He returned to a rigidly formal 
position, facing the bridge, his face dumbly inscrutable. But he knew 
that Coes’ dubious action, coming at such a time and place, had 
shaken his own simple code of island loyalties, and that if he had not 
told Mandrocles—the moment being propitious for confidences—he 
would, in the end, have told another, and perhaps more dangerous 
listener, when he was drunk, or when loneliness and uncertainty had 
eaten too deep into his reticence. 

Behind them, from the camp, came small sounds of domestic 
activity: a murmur of voices, feotsteps padding to and fro, an 
occasional sharp word of command. Two or three men carrying 
buckets passed them, their feet scraping listlessly through the mud, to 
draw water. Mandrocles looked sharply at them. Chians, islanders. 
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He felt their hang-dog appearance as a personal affront, as if he 
were involved in it. But he said nothing. Fifty yards down- 
stream a dozen or so figures squatted, relieving themselves into the 
water. 

Mandrocles abruptly turned away from the sentry and walked 
back into the lines. At the far side of the tents horses of the Thracian 
cavalry were snorting and stamping: a trumpet sounded in the 
morning air, bridles jingled, and the routine morning patrol went 
trotting away upriver. Miltiades’ cavalry, thought Mandrocles, and 
grinned as he remembered Miltiades’ Thracian wife. But it was with 
a preoccupied face that he passed between the sentries at Histiaeus’ 
pavilion. 

“Good morning, Mandrocles.”” Histiaeus, commander-in-chief 
of the Ionian forces, lay sprawled on a Persian divan, his back propped 
up with pillows, a bowl of nuts and a bottle of wine at his elbow. 
His thick wiry black hair, his pugnacious nose were at interesting 
variance with the air of indolence surrounding him. But his small 
black eyes watched Mandrocles’ every expression. 

“The discipline in the camp is becoming appalling,” said Man- 
drocles abruptly. 


“ Sit down and have some wine. I don’t think you should trouble 
yourself about discipline. It’s not really your concern, is it?” 

“The men are fouling the river.” 

“My dear Mandrocles: the Black Sea is large, and the water- 
carriers will, no doubt, get their supplies from upstream.” 


” 


“It’s a question of morale—— 

“Oh?” The Milesian chewed a nut thoughtfully. He stared at 
Mandrocles, who stood shifting from one leg to the other. “ And 
what leads you to worry about morale?” 

“T am a Greek——” 

Histiaeus sat up abruptly, his strong face wiped clean of its in- 
difference. 

“You are—to be precise—a Samian mercenary in the service of 
the Persian King,” he said. “ But you build admirable bridges.” 
He cracked another nut, watching Mandrocles’ fingers twisting to- 
gether till the knuckles whitened, relishing the Samian’s dilemma and 
his own feeling of power that had its roots in moral indifference and a 
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pure passion for intrigue for its own sake. “ Tell me, Mandrocles, 
why did you really come to me?” 

“Is it true that we shall abandon the bridge if the King fails to 
return within his sixty days?” 

Histiaeus relaxed on his pillow again. “ The King,” he said, smiling 
faintly, ““ has promised that such a thing will not occur.” 

“ My dear Mandrocles, you are an individual. Your work is com- 
pleted, and you must do as you please. Come, man, what have you 
got to complain about? A chestful of gold, the King’s gratitude, 
a monumental inscription——” 

“and the commemorative painting I commissioned,” said Man- 
drocles in a low voice. “ Need I have indulged in that?” 

“A most graceful gesture. Your bridge immortalised 

“ —with Darius’ image enthroned above it.” 

“T see,’ said Histiaeus, and was silent for a moment. Mandrocles 
tugged at his beard, uncertain whether to go or stay. But another, 
more urgent doubt was nagging at his mind, and he said : 

“What was Coes’ real reason for warning Darius? Why did he 
accompany him into Scythia ?”’ 

Histiaeus showed neither surprise nor annoyance. 

“For the same reason, I imagine, as you build bridges: to give 
aid to our lord the King. You have the Ionian vice : you question 
all motives.” He yawned again. “ Your conscience bores me,” 
he said. “Take one of my horses and ride yourself into a better 
temper.” Mandrocles turned and moved to go out. “ And give my 
compliments to my lord Miltiades, and say I should be glad of a word 
with him.” 

When Mandrocles had gone Histiacus sat frowning for a while. 
Then, with sudden decisive energy, he put on cloak and boots and 
strode out, his short sword slapping at his thigh, his indolence vanished 
as though he were an actor slipping into a new part. 

“Good morning, Histiaeus. Mandrocles told me you were look- 
ing for me.” Miltiades reined in his stocky Thracian mare and swung 
out of the saddle, mud squelching about his feet. He was a head 
taller than the Milesian, fine-boned and rangy. The blond tinge 
in his hair and beard, the fine nose and long slender hands hinted at 
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aristocratic Athenian blood. Histiaeus, acutely conscious of his own 
swarthy stockiness, suddenly dropped the pose of languid superiority 
he had put on for Mandrocles and said abruptly : 

“That damned little engineer.” 

“What about him?” Miltiades tossed his reins to a waiting 
slave, and the two men walked slowly together towards the bridge. 
The sun was a quarter up the sky by now, illuminating the Scythian 
plain with soft green and burnt umber shadows. 

“ He’s just remembered he’s a Samian—after stowing his Persian 
loot away.” 

Miltiades turned his head sharply; the gesture had a birdlike 
quality about it. 

“He too?” 

“What do you mean?” Histiaeus was gruff and defensive. 

“ Listen, Histiaeus. Darius has been gone forty days. He guaran- 
teed to be back over a week ago.” 

“ It has not been unknown for the Great King to change his mind.” 

Miltiades’ lips twisted involuntarily in a gesture of distaste. His- 
tiaeus went on : “ Between ourselves, if Darius did fail to return . . .” 
He paused, considering his words carefully. In the silence Miltiades 
burst out: “ Let me put it plainly if you won't. We're all Greeks 
here, yet we're all Persian puppets. I hold the Chersonese as you 
hold Miletus, as Coes holds Mytilene—by royal favour of Darius. 
Did we come on this campaign by choice? Now we've got a 
chance to bid for our freedom, and all we do is sit and rot guarding 
this damned bridge.” 

Histiaeus stroked his beard. “Go on,” he said; and his voice 
was calmly interested. 


* “You know why Darius picked us,” said Miltiades. 


“ Certainly I do. Few ambitious men can resist the promise of 
power—even conditional power.” 

Miltiades made as if to protest, but Histiaeus went on inexorably : 
“We are his guarantee of safety—just as he is ours. Why do you 
think he risked keeping us here? Because our own lives hang on 
his safe return. Sixty knots! It could have been six or six hundred. 
It would have made no difference. If Darius falls in Scythia, a 
popular revolution is the least we could expect in our own domains 
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—if you can call them our own. The whole Ionian coast would 
flare up.” 

Miltiades said: “ Public fecling is stronger against a traitor than 
a foreign overlord.” 

In a changed voice Histiaeus replied, his eyes narrow and angry : 
“We were not, I think, speaking of treachery.” 

“Call it what you like. I am unversed in politics.” 

Histiaeus stared at the ground. “I am a practical man. I do not 
believe in empty patriotic gestures. Certainly I am a Greek. But I 
have no intention of dying as Leonidas died—defending the un- 
defendable. If you could show me a way to. . . avert the grand 
gesture of death, to turn these ideas into practical reality, I might be 
disposed to listen to you. If not, I will stay where I am, and be what 
I have been.” 

Miltiades searched Histiaeus’ face, and decided to take the risk. 
He said: “ There is one way to safeguard ourselves against a revolt 
of our peoples.” 

“ And that is?” 

“To undertake the revolt ourselves.” ” 

Histiaeus smiled. “I imagined that might be your suggestion. 
It has the merit of logic.” They had reached the bridge ; the sentries 
saluted as they stepped on to the gently swaying planks. When they 
had reached the, middle Histiaeus stopped, one arm along the guide- 
rope, watching the turbulent yellow water boiling through the gaps 
between the boats. He said : 

“You imagine a revolt like that current, Miltiades. An irre- 
sistible flood, depending only on its momentum, its passion, its know- 
ledge of rightness. I think of other things, practical things.” 

“Name them.” 

“ To begin with, this entire scheme of yours depends on a definite 
defeat. How would we know that the King would not return ?”’ 

Miltiades smiled. “ You under-estimate my foresight. We shall 
have intelligence.” 

“ Ah.” The suspicions aroused in Histiaeus’ mind by Mandrocles’ 
innocent questions became a sharp certainty. “Coes...” 

“Yes. Coes.” 

“He will send back reports?” 
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“Tf all goes well.” 

Histiaeus said, irritated : “ I should have been told of all this before. 
As commander-in-chief——” 

“ Forgive me, but you should be the first to see that such a step 
would have been imprudent. I won’t talk of your loyalty to Darius, 
but you might have been impelled by your . . . natural political 
sense to——”” 

Histiaeus smiled. “ Yes,”’ he said; “ yes, 1 suppose I might.” 

And may yet, thought Miltiades. 

“ Of course,” Histiaeus said, almost as if reading the Athenian’s 
thoughts, “ you would have less to risk in this matter than the rest of 
us. You could always return to Athens if things fell out badly. 
Nevertheless, the Athenians are somewhat ill-disposed towards 
tyrants. Your welcome might be less than warm.” 

Miltiades looked Histiaeus squarely in the face. “I am ready to 
take risks for what I believe in,” he said. 

“That would make you a poor conspirator. What do you take 
me for? I have thought of little else but this for days. When that 
fool Mandrocles approached me—a mercenary !—I knew the time 
had come to speak.” 

“ And you chose me. Why?” 

“ Firstly because you're the only commander here with a mind of 
his own. In particular, because there is a painful honesty about your 
passions which makes you reliable. You would not go to Darius 
with a tale of sedition if things fell out badly.” 

“ But you would.” 

“ Certainly. Why should I bother to deny it? Success is my 
measure of virtue. I don’t make a moral defence of my attitude ; 
but so far it’s kept me alive and reasonably prosperous. Let events 
speak for themselves. And don’t worry ; if all goes well you could 
not have a more useful and loyal friend.” 

He had forgotten his initial discomfort in dealing with Miltiades in 
enjoyment of the Athenian’s mingled disgust, outrage, and unwilling 
respect. As he spoke, the elements of the future fell into place in his 
mind ; he felt himself making the preliminary moves in a game of 
draughts that would inevitably bring him final victory, one way or the 
other. 
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He thought, as he gazed into the plunging water, of his father the 
corn-chandler, the drunken spendthrift who sometimes was brought 
home at midnight and sometimes left in the gutter outside a water- 
front tavern. He thought of his own slow climb to wealth, the 
hours of hard bargaining and sharp practice, the bribes, the insults 
swallowed from gallants and aristocrats, the ruthless elimination of 
rivals, the final triumph. When Darius established him as lord of 
Miletus, he bowed and kissed the ground before the Great King as if 
he were in very truth a god; for Darius had fulfilled for Histiaeus 
the dream that had lain in his heart since childhood, and the fulfilling 
of dreams was the gods’ business. But now he saw wider horizons 


opening. There are greater gods than the Great King, he thought to 


himself. 


Miltiades, shading his eyes, stared out beyond the marshes across 
the river, to where the low hills showed dark on the horizon. A tiny 
moving mass slowly resolved itself into half a dozen horsemen, clad 
in the breeches and fleece coats of the Scythian. Slowly they drew 
near the bridge, their horses’ hooves throwing up fine clouds of spray 
from the sodden ground. The sentries yelled out the alarm, and a 
score of men came running, buckling on their swords. Shouted 
orders filled the air. The Scythians reached the bridge and dis- 
mounted. One of them stepped to the edge of the bank, and in very 
passable Attic Greek called out for Miltiades the Athenian. Histiaeus 
said—and for the first time Miltiades sensed an edge of excitement 
in his voice—‘* From Coes, I presume.” Then he shouted an order 
to the guard commander. Not till there was a detachment of 
archers at his back did he follow Miltiades to the end of the 
bridge. 

“You are Miltiades?’’ The Scythian was middle-aged, with red 
hair and startlingly blue eyes. 

“Tam.” Miltiades stretched out his arm. “ You have a message 
for me?” 

The Scythian handed over a sealed scroll. “ My lord of Mytilene 
sends greetings and compliments.” 

“He is a brave man,” said Miltiades, and fingered the scroll 
thoughtfully. 

“ But Darius——”’ broke in Histiaeus, his patience destroyed by this 
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leisured exchange of courtesies. The Scythian stared at him with 
amusement and contempt. 

“And you,” he said, deliberately broadening his accent, “ are 
Histiaeus of Miletus. My lord Coes has spoken of you.” 

Histiaeus glanced over his shoulder to make sure the archers were 
out of earshot. 

“Come to the point, man—— 

“Very well. Darius has spent an unprofitable month chasing us. 
He has little food, and no knowledge of the country. When we have 
worn him down sufficiently, he will fall into our hands.” The 
Scythian spoke with such calm certainty that even Histiaeus was taken 
aback. “* My lord Coes tells me that Darius has set you a time limit 
of sixty days. Since you are cautious servants | presume you will 
wait till the time is up. It matters little one way or the other.” 
He looked at Histiaeus. “If you wish for your freedom,” he said, 
“you will break down this bridge ’’—he kicked at the planking with 
one foot—‘ and go back to Ionia.” He turned and vaulted into his 
saddle. 

“ Well, I have delivered my message.” He grinned impudently. 
“ My lord Histiaeus : have you any message for Coes of Mytilene ?” 

“None whatever,” said Histiaeus, a shade too emphatically. 

“So he anticipated. And you, my lord Miltiades ?” 

“ Give him my greetings and thanks. Tell him all will yet be well 
with Ionia.” 

“| shall deliver your message.”” The Scythian raised his hand in 
salute. Then he dug his heels into his horse’s flanks, and the little 
troop wheeled around with a jingle of bridles, and rode off as sud- 
denly as they had come, their gold ornaments glittering in the sun. 

“ Well?” said Miltiades, flushed and excited. 

“The omens are certainly promising. But we shall wait the full 
sixty days. Darius may yet...” He left the sentence unfinished, 
and turned back towards the camp. Miltiades watched the Scythians 
till they dwindled out of sight among the endless grey marshes ; 
then, suddenly deflated, he followed Histiaeus, slitting the seals of 
Coes’ dispatch as he went. 
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It was at noon on the sixty-first day that the sentries at the bridge 
and along the bank sighted the vanguard of the Scythian army 
approaching. For three weeks there had been no rain, and a strong 
spring sun had turned the churned-up wastes of mud to a fine powder 
that hung in the air behind cavalry and marching troops alike. Mil- 
tiades and Histiaeus watched the great dust-cloud rolling over the 
horizon, a gathering storm to force their decisions. Presently the out- 
riders were clearly visible, galloping in wide circles ahead of the 
main column, yelling and waving their bows. Behind them, stretch- 
ing away into the distance, were thousands of fighting tribesmen on 
foot. Miltiades, straining his eyes, made out through the dust the 
brown covered waggons with the high tilts that transported their 
baggage and supplies. 

“It is true then,” he said; and he seemed to grow taller and 
straighter as he spoke. “Darius is finished.” He gripped the hilt 
of his sword and stared with incredulous eyes at this great barbarian 
host, pouring out of the barren landscape like lava from some long- 
silent, now unbelievably erupting volcano. 

A strange mixture of emotions warred in him. Now he too 
remembered : remembered the shy young boy he had been, married 
against his will to a screaming, tempestuous, inbred wife—a fine 
match, they had said, two of Athens’ noblest families—the terror and 
the darkness and the agony of mind. He remembered unlooked-for 
reprieve at the age of twenty-six, the offer of those Thracian lands 
his uncle had ruled like a king. An casy excuse for divorce now. 
So he had left wife, children, city, smothering the patriotism of blood 
and state, to find in Thrace, among the wild tribesmen whom he 
came to know and love, whose princess he married not out of politic 
strategy but from passion and affection, a life’s work and lasting 
peace. When Darius sent insolent ambassadors to him, demanding 
submission and allegiance as the only alternative to a Persian invasion, 
his aristocratic blood grew hot at the insult ; but he was alone, the 
lord of a small territory, defenceless against Persia’s power. He 
looked at his land, and his people, and his wife, and made his sub- 
mission to the Great King. Athens at that moment seemed very far 
away. 

Now, watching the Scythian armies, he saw in them both freedom 
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and the redemption of his honour. Yet he was still enough of an 
Athenian noble to feel a twinge of contempt for the barbarian, only 
accentuated by the knowledge that these barbarians were blood- 
cousins to his own wife and the son he had bred by her. 

But Histiaeus, in his heavy country voice, said : “ What makes you 
so sure? Do you see prisoners?” 

““No,” said Miltiades abstractedly ; “no, I see no prisoners.” 

The main body of the army was approaching the bridge. A strong 
Ionian detachment manned the bridgehead on the near side, waiting. 
But the Scythians, in very good order, came to a halt some fifty yards 
off, and, with considerable gypsy efficiency, drew up the waggons 
and began to pitch camp. Presently green wood fires sent their 
sluggish white smoke spiralling into the sky, and a smell of roasting 
meat drifted across the river. “ Barbarians,” said Histiaeus softly. 

“We must find out what has happened——’’ Miltiades made as 
if to cross the bridge. 

“ Easy man, easy. Our red-headed friend will come in his own 
good time. I have no intention of ——” 

“—making a voluntary move that might be reported back to 
Darius?” 

“Exactly. I don’t know where Darius is, and till I see his dead 
body I’m taking no chances.” 

He called to the captain of the guard, who came running. “ See 
that all the men stand to in shifts, day and night,” he said. “I don’t 
trust these Scythians, and I’m not risking a surprise attack.” 

“ts.” 

“ But——” Miltiades was flushed with anger and perplexity. 

“I command here, Miltiades.” He turned back to the officer. 
“If a Scythian envoy asks to see my lord Miltiades, the sentries of 
the bridge will give him immediate free passage—alone. He will 
be escorted to my pavilion. My lord Miltiades and I will see him 
together.” 

The guard commander saluted and marched off. Histiaeus laid 
a hand on the furious Athenian’s arm, smiling pleasantly, and said : 
“Tam sure you will agree we should work together in such a crisis.” 
To which Miltiades could find no adequate answer. 


* * * * * 
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That evening, as Histiaeus had predicted, the red-haired Scythian 
crossed the bridge, two Greek guards with flaring torches escorting 
him, and was brought to the Persian pavilion where Miltiades and 
Histiaeus sat over their wine. From the far side of the river came a 
confused noise of shouting and singing, and a hundred camp-fires 
were reflected sootily in the night sky. The Scythian greeted his 
two hosts with the dignity now of an ambassador : his quick eyes 
took in the rich carpets, the carved bed, the chased silver wine-flask, 
the plate of sweetmeats. They rested long and deliberately on His- 
tiaeus’ pale, rather fleshy face ; but it was to Miltiades, whose tanned 
skin and athletic figure matched his own, that he addressed his words. 

“T bring you good news, my lord.” 

Histiaeus frowned, and clapped his hands for a slave. 

“You will drink with us,” he said. “ We can offer you better 
than your Scythian beer.” 

The Scythian smiled. “I am honoured,” he said; but his tone 
belied his words. 

The slave poured the dark sweet wine and mixed water with it. 
The Scythian sniffed appreciatively. “Chian wine,” he said. “I 
applaud your taste.” 

“Where have you drunk Chian wine ?”’ asked Histiaeus, a little 
out of countenance. 

“In Athens, my lord. A city I believe you have yet to visit ?” 

A quick flash of amusement showed in Miltiades’ grey eyes, but 
he was watching the two men with care. 

“Then you were a slave? That is how you come to speak 
Attic?” 

“Yes, my lord. A prince in my own country ; a slave in Athens. 
I was captured and sold by pirates on the Piraeus as a boy.”” His 
face took on a thoughtful expression. “I am not ungrateful.” He 
looked directly at Miltiades. ‘“ Athens taught me much. Includ- 
ing ’’—he turned to smile bleakly at Histiaeus—“ a taste for good 
wine.” 

Miltiades said : “‘ Sometimes I would give much to stand on the 
Piraeus again.” 

The Scythian nodded. “In the end one must return to one’s 
own people. Whatever the cost.” 
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And who are my people ? wondered Miltiades. Aloud he said : 


“ Come, we must have a toast.” He raised his cup. “ To freedom.” 

“To victory,” said the Scythian. 

“To success,” said Histiaeus, and drained his wine at a single gulp. 
As he refilled the goblet, unable to restrain his curiosity any longer, 
he said : 

“You spoke of good news.” 

The Scythian wiped his heavy auburn moustache with the back 
of his hand before replying. In the silence Histiaeus’ voice rang 
out, hoarse and strained : “ In the name of the Gods, man—is Darius 
alive?” 

“Yes,” said the Scythian. “ He is alive.” 

Histiaeus sank back on the couch, his eyes fixed on his guest. Mil- 
tiades heard his deep quick breathing. 

“I see. Go on, please. Tell me your news.” 

“You know that Darius wore out himself and his men trying to 
find us,” said the Scythian. “Our cavalry raided his marching 
column every day. He seemed to have little notion of evasive tactics.” 

Miltiades was listening intently, chin in hand. 

“ At the same time we had no intention of scaring him off pre- 
maturely. When we evacuated any area we left behind a few head 
of cattle with their shepherds. It was just enough to whet his appetite 
for more, too little to supply his losses.” 

The Athenian smiled, but said nothing. 

Histiaeus said: “ He is starving, then?” 

“ His troops certainly are.” 

Miltiades’ smile became more pronounced. 

“Where is he now?” Histiaeus asked. 

“In retreat towards the bridge.” 

Histiaeus’ white hands were clasped tightly together. Now he 
loosened them and wiped his forehead. 

“ How long will it take him to reach here?” 

The Scythian considered. 

“Not before dawn of the day after tomorrow, I should reckon.” 

“How do you work that out?” 

“His men are starving and exhausted. He'll have to go by a 
roundabout way——” 
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“ Why?” 

“ Because,” said the Scythian, “we have blocked up the wells 
and destroyed all pasturage along the direct route. Otherwise he 
could get here by tomorrow night.” 

“ That was well done,” said Miltiades. 

The Scythian looked frankly at him and said, contempt and anger 
in his voice: “ He would have been longer still if he had not be- 
trayed his own sick and dying into our hands. He told them they 
were to guard the camp while he launched a night attack. He left 
them there, with every camp-fire blazing to disguise his movements. 
Oh, the trick succeeded well enough. When morning came he was 
well on his way to the river.” 

Miltiades said: “ You swear this is true?’’ His voice shook. 

“Why should I lie to you? And why else should we be here ? 
We know the country ; we outmarched him by night to cut him 
off.” He rose to his feet. “ You are a Greek. Here is the chance 
you have waited for. Break down the bridge. If you do this, I swear 
to you Darius and his Persians will never see home again. You will 
be free.” 

“ Are we to trust your word?” Histiaeus’ voice was coolly con- 
temptuous. But the Scythian’s matched it. 

“You need have no fear of deserting.” He rasped out the ugly 
word. “ Your sixty days are up.” 

Histiaeus controlled himself with difficulty. But it was in the 
same cool voice that he said: “ You will appreciate that such a 
decision must be discussed with our colleagues.” 

“ There is little time.” 

“Shall we say by noon tomorrow ?” 

The Scythian inclined his head. Histiaeus called to the guards, 
and the Scythian pulled his heavy cloak about his shoulders. His 
farewell salutation was grave and formal. As he went out Histiacus 
suddenly called after him: “Is Coes of Mytilene still with 
Darius?” 

The Scythian paused, as if trying to plumb the meaning of a de- 
ceptively simple problem. Finally—“ Why, yes,” he said, and was 
gone, the torches casting quick shadows across his face, his footsteps 
ringing out loud in the night air. 
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Miltiades leaned forward eagerly, his whole face alight. “ Will you 
do it?” he said. 

“Do you believe his story ?” 

“ Certainly I do. Don’t you?” 

Histiaeus fingered his beard. “I believe in the Scythian army. 
That's a fact I can’t deny.” 

“Then why——” 

“ Armies can be defeated. And then ...” He spread out his 
hands in an almost Oriental gesture. 

“So you won't do it.” 

“On the contrary, I most certainly shall.” 

Miltiades stared in surprise. 

“Our Scythian friend will return at noon tomorrow for our 
answer. And supposing we say No?” 

He took Miltiades by the arm and led him out into the night. 
The guards outside the pavilion grounded their spears as the two 
commanders passed. Histiaeus pointed to where the Scythian camp- 
fires flickered beyond the river. 

“ There are thirty thousand armed men across that bridge,” he said. 
“ And we have a detachment of five hundred. Use your brains.” 

“I see.” Miltiades pressed his lips together. “ At any rate this 
provides you with a motive I have no reason to doubt.” 

Histiaeus chuckled. “ I’m sorry if you find me an uninspiring ally 
in the cause of freedom. Still, I shall probably prove more reliable 
than some of your hot-headed friends.” 

When they were seated in the pavilion again Histiaeus poured 
himself more wine. “I suppose we had better break the news to 
our—er—colleagues,” he said. “I have no doubt that you would 
shoulder such a pleasurable duty ?”’ 

“12” 

“Why not? I’m sure you’d be more convincing than I would. 
And any doubts at such a moment would be deplorable.” 

Miltiades hesitated, considering the problem from every angle, 
smelling danger like a wild animal. 

“ For a professed patriot you're surprisingly luke-warm,” Histiaeus 
said. 

“Very well. You will be at the meeting, of course ?” 
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“ Naturally.” 

“You think tonight—— ?” 

“ Certainly tonight. Perhaps you would oblige me by informing 
our friends that a—shall we say a council of war ?—will be held in 
my tent in an hour’s time. And tell Mandrocles to report to me at 
once. Our little engineer is going to make himself useful on demo- 
lition work.” 

Miltiades saluted formally and went quickly out, without a word. 

When he was alone Histiaeus remained quite still for a moment, 
eyes closed. Then he shivered involuntarily, got up, and wrapped 
himself in a heavy cloak. He walked to and fro, head bent, hands 
locked behind his back, biting his lower lip. The slave carrying a 
brazier of charcoal paused in surprise at the entrance to the pavilion 
as he heard what sounded like a strangled sob. But Histiaeus’ face 
was composed enough as the slave came in and set down the brazier. 

“ Slave,” said Histiaeus softly, “ you were raised in my city of 
Miletus. What do you think of that city?” 

“ Sir?” the slave stammered, puzzled. 

Suddenly Histiaeus seized him by the throat and forced him to his 
knees. “Is it not the finest city on the coast? Answer me.” 

“Yes, my lord——” 

Histiaeus shook him back and forth. 

“Yes, the finest, the richest, the most glorious. Is it not a fine 
thing, a noble thing, the height of a man’s desire to rule such a city, 
to be lord over men and ships? Say so. Say so, damn you.” 

Choking and spluttering as Histiaeus flung him away, the slave 
cowered backwards, hands clutching at his throat. Histiaeus rubbed 
his eyes and took a deep breath. 

“Pour me some wine,” he said, in his normal voice. 

The slave glanced at the full cup, frowned, and put it in Histiaeus’ 
hand, trembling. 

“Now fetch me pen, ink, and paper.” Histiaeus seated himself 
at the inlaid table that stood beside his couch. The slave rummaged 
in a chest and set the writing materials before his master. Histiaeus 
picked up the pen and balanced it in his hand. “ You may go,” he 
said, and the slave fled. 

Grimly Histiaeus trimmed the wick of his lamp, stared at the papyrus 
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sheet before him, and then began to write in his thick square hand, 
swiftly, never pausing. Mandrocles, who came in unannounced, had 
to cough to attract his attention. 

“You sent for me, my lord?” 

“Yes. How long would it take you to break down part of the 
bridge—say a bow shot’s length ?” 

Mandrocles stared at him with a leap of excitement in his heart. 
“My lord—you mean that we shall—that Darius is——?” 

“Do not concern your head with what I mean. Listen carefully. 
I want the bridge broken down, yes. But in such a way that it can 
be restored at an hour’s notice. Leave the cables intact. Keep the 
boats ready. Stack the planking. Now: how long would it take 
on those conditions ?”’ 

Mandrocles said, a hurt and puzzled expression clouding his face : 
“ My lord, 1 do not understand.” 

“ You're not required to understand. You're paid to build bridges, 
destroy them if necessary, and keep your mouth shut. I’m told you 
take a pride in this bridge. You can be grateful it’s not to be com- 
pletely destroyed—yet. Now: for the last time—how long ?” 

“Perhaps two hours, my lord.” 

“ And to restore the break ?” 

“It could be done in three if need be.” 

“In darkness ?”’ Histiaeus shot the question violently at him. 

“With fire and torches . . . yes, my lord.” 

“Good. That is all 1 need to know. You will begin demolition, 
on the Scythian side, tomorrow afternoon. Take care your work- 
men destroy enough to be convincing, and not too much to in- 
convenience themselves later.” 

“To be convincing to whom, my lord?” 

“ Good night,” said Histiaeus, and bent to his writing again. He 
did not watch Mandrocles go. 

When he had finished he sealed the document heavily, and, with it 
still in his hand, called to the sentry to send him his Master of Horse. 

To that heavy, taciturn cavalryman he said, a few moments later : 
“Have you a man who can be trusted on a secret mission?” 

Their eyes met; they had worked together for many years, and 
understood each other well. 
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“I think so, sir. What will he be required to do?” 

“ Swim the river with the best horse in camp. Dodge the Scythian 
outposts. Find his way in strange country, deliver an urgent message 
to my lord the King, and bring the reply safely back. If my guess is 
correct ’’—Histiaeus stared at his finger-tips—“ Darius will not follow 
a roundabout route looking for pasturage. He isn’t so tender either 
of men or horses. He’ll make a forced march straight for the bridge.” 

“ And the Scythians ?”’ 

“They will be looking for him elsewhere.” 

“ But——” 

“Don’t worry. I know what I’m doing.” 

The Master of Horse saluted and withdrew. From outside came 
the sound of footsteps, laughter, and Miltiades’ quick, light, confident 
voice. Smiling, Histiaeus prepared to listen to his fellow-com- 
mander’s plans for revolt. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


The Scythian said: “I congratulate you, my lords. This is good 
work.” 

He stood with Miltiades and Histiaeus on the near bank of the 
river, watching Mandrocles’ men attacking the bridge. The planking 
had already been removed, and several of the boats floated clear. 
The sound of hammer and crow-bar rang out above the roar of the 
water. 

“Thank you,” Histiaeus said. Then he added, with an eye on the 
Scythian camp: “I would not presume to give you advice, my 
friend, but it occurs to me that you’re missing a fine opportunity. 
While we destroy the bridge you should deploy your army up- 
country and intercept Darius on the march. If you stay here he'll be 
warned from ten miles off—nothing can hide your men when they’re 
encamped—and the chase’ll begin all over again.” 

The Scythian frowned. “ Your advice is good. I shall recom- 
mend that it be followed. But as for your motives in giving it . . .” 
He stepped into the boat that was waiting to ferry him across. 
“ Good-bye, my lord Miltiades,” he said. “1 could have wished 
you a better colleague in this affair.” 
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An hour later the Scythian camp was struck, and the heavy waggons 
began to roll slowly away towards the north-west. And as dusk was 
falling a single exhausted horseman, caked with river-mud, staggered 
from the saddle and was taken to Histiaeus’ pavilion. The sentry 
called the guard-commander ; the guard-commander sent a message 
to Mandrocles ; and demolition work on the bridge abruptly stopped. 

Miltiades burst in on Histiaeus, brushing past the guards, and said, 
without preamble : “ Mandrocles’ sappers are re-building the bridge. 
On whose orders?” 

“On my orders,” said Histiaeus silkily. 

“ May I ask why?” But he knew the answer before it came. 

“ The Great King,” said Histiaeus, avoiding Miltiades’ savage eyes, 
“has—by consummate generalship—avoided the Scythian armies, 
and will reach the river tonight.” 

“ You—you-——” Miltiades stepped forward, stuttering with fury. 

“Calm yourself, Miltiades. Be practical.” 

The Athenian stood quite still in front of Histiaeus’ couch, staring 
down at the relaxed figure of his commander. 

“You sent a message to Darius,” he said at length. “I saw your 
messenger.” 

Histiaeus shrugged. “ Very well,” he said. “I sent a messenger. 
There will be no revolt.” 

“ Are you so sure? If I——” 

“ There is nothing you can do, Miltiades. I shall advise our col- 
leagues that the position has changed. They will see reason.” 

“What did you write to Darius?” 

“ You need not be alarmed,” said Histiaeus ; “ there were no . . . 
denunciations. Or none that affected amy man here, at any 
rate. 

Miltiades seized him by the tunic. “Coes!” he exclaimed. 
“You double traitor—what have you done to Coes?” 

Histiaeus did not answer the question directly. He shook off 
Miltiades’ clutching hand, got up, and said, with his back to the 
Athenian : “ You should be grateful for my action. It may well have 
saved you. Shall we say that a Scythian army forced Darius’ loyal 
Ionian guards to destroy the bridge—but that the courage and astute- 
ness of their leaders—and that of course includes yourself—saved 
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the day? Surely one man’s life is a cheap price to pay in the 
circumstances ?”” 

“So there will be a Milesian governor in Mytilene.” 

There was a rasp of bronze ; through his tunic Histiaeus felt the 
point of Miltiades’ sword between his shoulder-blades. 

“To kill me now would be very stupid,” he said. 

“Tt would be worth it.” 

“You would gain nothing of all you hope for.” 

“We will do better with you dead.” 

“If you kill me you will certainly die yourself—cither at Darius’ 
hands or in a popular insurrection. No, my friend : however much 
you despise me I remain essential to you.” 

The sword-point trembled ; the moment of impulse had passed. 

“ Did I ever say I changed my final intentions ?”’ Histiaeus asked. 
“ Have I denied my desire to free Ionia ?”’ 

Miltiades was so astonished that he thrust his sword back into its 
scabbard. 

“Then why——” 

“ Because we aren't ready. I admit I lost my head for a moment. 
To destroy Darius will require long and patient preparation—winning 
his full confidence, acquiring strategic grants of land from him, under- 
mining his authority. The Great King is not to be undone by a hot 
word, a sword, a gesture, a broken bridge.” 

Miltiades said: “ Then it’s all over.’ He sounded cold, empty, 
defeated. 

“On the contrary : it’s only beginning.” Histiaeus stretched him- 
self. “ You had better inform our colleagues of the change of situa- 
tion,” he said. “1 hope they don’t find it too bewildering.” 

“Is that all?’’ Miltiades’ tall figure was bowed. The lamp- 
light flickered across his fair hair. Outside it was now completely 
dark. 

“One thing more. See that plenty of men are on hand to ferry 
the first contingents over when they arrive. The bridge is still 
broken, and I don’t want any misunderstandings.” 

Miltiades saluted, his face impassive. When he had gone, Histiaeus 
buckled on his sword-belt, took helmet and cloak, and stepped out 
into the camp lines. Slowly he walked towards the bridgehead. 
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There were no torches on the pontoons, no sound of hammers ; 
it appeared that work had stopped on the gap. But curiosity defeated 
his anger. He stood on the edge of the river bank, straining his eyes 
to pierce the blackness, while the water swirled past him, out through 
reeds and mud-flats towards the Black Sea. A cold wind blew in 
gusts, and his teeth began to chatter gently. 

He strained his ears for tramping feet, the creak of axles, but only 
the inescapable river sounded on in the silence. Then, a bright point 
of light across on the Scythian shore. Another, and another. Who ? 
He waited in an agony of doubt. Behind him the camp suddenly 
sprang to life : there was a sound of running feet, of shouted questions, 
a hint of panic in the air. Torches were waved. 

Then from the farthest darkness, rising bull-like in the night, 
came a tremendous voice : 

“ Histiaeus ! Histiaeus of Miletus! The Great King is returned ! ” 

“Tam here,” he shouted back, “I am here”’ ; but his voice cracked 
and was lost in the night’s immensity. The torches blazed past him 
as his troops hurried to man the boats. Dazed, he stared at the bridge, 
a blacker shadow against the night, creaking and straining as the 
current bit into it. Soon it would echo to the tramp of weary Persian 
feet, the rolling thunder of the baggage-train. And when the last 
man was over, the axe would be laid to the ropes, the whole structure 
would break away and carry down to the sea, and the Scythians 
could return to the place where the bridge had been, if they wished. 
They would find nothing. 

A hand tugged at his sleeve. 

“ My lord Histiaeus, the boat is waiting for you.” 

Histiaeus was suddenly aware of a great and overwhelming 
weariness. For the first time in his life triumph gave him no 
pleasure. 

“TI am ready,” he said, yawning, and took his place in the boat. 
Slowly it was ferried out against the current into the night; and 
Histiacus sat motionless, his eyes fixed on the light that shone like a 
star, that showed where the Great King sat waiting for his faithful 
servant, 
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Fidelio at First Hand 


BY JOHN RUSSELL 


HE Linke Weinzeile is not the pleasantest part of Vienna. 
The market which runs along the middle of the street is 
serviceable but un-stylish ; the houses themselves sad tene- 
ments ; and the general tone less that of a capital than of 

an industrial city in the beginnings of decay. The café at the corner 
was off limits to U.S. troops, the Soviet Information Bureau existed 
rather to glower than to inform, and in the adjoining Milléckergasse 
two dwarf prostitutes, sturdy veterans both, take up their stations at 
breakfast-time. The shrubs are severely municipal, and the approach 
is encumbered with trams. 

The charm, then, of this long-faced quarter? Simply that the 
visitor will find in it, if he hurries, the building which has contributed 
as much to human happiness as any of which we have record. 

It is not much to look at. The entrance front has its full share of 
the general gloominess of the street. Only at the side, where the 
cobbled roadway dips past the Papagenotor, is there a whisper of 
the Empirestil ; and there the memory of Schikaneder, who built the 
theatre, is tied to that of Papageno, his most famous invention. 
Inside, the theatre is neither comfortable nor safe ; but it is as true 
as a fine violin, and for ninepence one can stand at the back of the 
Dritte Galerie and hear better than those who pay a hundred times 
as much for a similar performance at Salzburg. On the floor of the 
house (where originally there was standing room for fifteen hundred 
people) the stalls are of hard wood; but those who have seven 
shillings to spare can perch in a box on high-backed stools, suggestive 
alike of nursery and bear-pit. The auditorium itself is decorated in 
coarse but lively style; white and gold predominate ; caryatides 
divide box from box, and at the extremities nearest the stage are 
pediments to remind us that once Archdukes and Emperor faced one 
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another in the two stage-boxes. The house is small (900 seats at the 
present day)—small enough for a glance to tell, small enough for 
those niceties of ensemble which are lost in the great spaces of La 
Scala or San Carlo. Its decoration has hardly changed at all since it 
was first opened in 1801 ; nor has the drop-curtain, with its panoramic 
scene from Die Zauberfléte ; and the companionable hoop-shape of 
the house ensures that intimacy, that conversational tone which is 
the essence of Viennese theatrical style. 

Behind the footlights the stage is surprisingly large, and its resources 
are equal to that other great Viennese characteristic: the appetite 
for magic. Schikaneder knew that people go to the theatre to see 
miracles ; and his stage-machinery, at once elaborate and nimble, 
was designed to that end. Surprises and transformation were what 
people would pay for—not Fidelio, which crawled to its sixth per- 
formance. The official opening of the theatre on June 13th, 1801, 
began with the three famous chords that lead into Die Zauberfléte ; 
but it ended with a golden coach, four live horses on the stage, and a 
live Indian Queen with her forty attendants. 

Only since it was taken over by the Staatsoper in 1945 has the 
theatre quite lost this fairground element. In 1856, for instance, a 
regular visitor could have seen a play in Polish about Napoleon and 
the Peninsular War, a version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Hungarian, 
and a rustic comedy called Vor Dem Copulation. Each year saw forty, 
fifty, or even sixty different presentations at the Theater An Der 
Wien. Elaborate tableaux of the siege of Vienna in 1683 might alter- 
nate with personal appearances by Wagner ; or Duse, overpowering in 
an Italian version of Antony and Cleopatra, give place to Lady Beefsteak, 
a two-act farce. I cannot account for the process by which Le 
Flagrant Délit turned into Der Englander in der Klemme; nor do | 
quite envy those who saw, in 1844, an even more mysterious spectacle : 
Allopathie, Homeopathie, Sympathie, und Antipathie. But it is clear that, 
erratic as its repertory may now appear, the Theater An Der Wien 
was never, in any sense, an official theatre. 

Its vicissitudes were many; lotteries, masked balls and fairy 
matinées never quite beat the bailiffs right into the suburbs, and once 
or twice the Director was halted in full gallop by an unforeseeable 
disaster. 
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Take, for instance, the Kinderballette, which were the great money- 
makers during the régime (1813-1825) of Count Palffy. These were 
elaborate (over 200 children were seen on the stage in Oberon) and 
they soon became immensely popular. A concert could only be 
given once, even if Beethoven were the soloist ; a spoken play like 
Swatopluk, Kénig von Maehren would collapse in its fourth performance ; 
but the children could be put to work fifty or seventy-five times 
without wearying the public. Palffy had found a formula which 
allowed him to balance his programmes in a way that would be 
unthinkable in our more genteel times. Schikaneder lived again in 
this witty and resourceful aristocrat, and the rear entrance to the 
theatre was congested with the massive elements of spectacle. Lipiz- 
zaner horses from the Imperial stables and elephants, camels, and 
giraffes from the Schénbrunn Zoo were seen to trot or sidle into the 
theatre ; and these curiosities paid for more solid fare: Rossini’s 
Barbiere and Otello, a German version of Cosi fan Tutte, the first per- 
formance of Rosamunde, and plays by Shakespeare, Calderon, Goethe, 
and Schiller. 

But alas! Advantage was taken, or said to be taken, of the per- 
sonable infants. Other things beside the barre were taught them—or 
so the police and their medical henchmen combined to declare. The 
ballets were forbidden, the ballet-master exiled to Munich, and the 
children dispersed. Palffy was ruined; and even the promise that 
an Englishman would be shot out of a cannon and landed in the upper 
gallery did not persuade the public to return to the theatre. 


* * * * 


* 


The history of the Theater An Der Wien is, in fact, both gaudy 
and impulsive. But let us imagine that by some freak of science, 
the visitor could project himself back wheresoever he chose : nowhere 
in the world would he see and hear so many of the greatest things in 
so many kinds. 

He would, for instance, have heard the first performance of Fidelio, 
a work which was not only first heard in this theatre, and written for 
it, but actually pondered and thought out within its walls—for 
Beethoven, for two years, had the use of a room on the second floor 
of the building. Fidelio is not, of course, the most unified of operas ; 
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and it has never, I think, been really popular in England. That it is 
important in the history of ideas has never helped its reputation. 
The notion of liberty, and the plight of the political prisoner, go for 
little in a country where liberty is taken for granted and the political 
prisoner is unknown. Ill-spoken dialogue and Rex Whistler’s re- 
assuring scenery make it possible for us to evade the fact that the pain 
in Fidelio is real pain, the loneliness mortal, the unscrupulousness 
absolute, and the strength and constancy of Leonora beyond our 
computation. Fidelio sets new bounds to human dignity ; and, for 
this alone, the theatre would be worth preserving. 

It is impossible to enter, or even to circle, the Theater An Der 
Wien without imagining the first rehearsals of Fidelio, and the holy 
consternation which must have seized those present when, to the 
trivialities of the spoken text, there succeeded the first long-held 
notes of * Mir ist so wunderbar.’ Egregious moment! But not one 
that is typical of this theatre ; for Fidelio is baffling, ill-made, unman- 
ageable by the standards of everyday ; and the great speciality of 
the Theater An Der Wien is the perfectly-professional piece and the 
perfectly-professional player. 

Eventually there was built up a tradition, and a repertory, which 
is still the envy of the rest of the world : a repertory, that is to say, 
of pure exhilaration. For sixty years (from Die Fledermaus (1874) 
to The Dubarry (1935)) the Theater An Der Wien was beyond question 
the first theatre in the world of this kind ; and although it is possible 
to find, in the plays-with-music devised by Raimund in the 1820's 
and 1830's, a lyricism that is truer and more delicate than any we 
have enjoyed since, the light operas of the great Viennese period 
remain models, not merely of wit and invention, but of that intimacy 
between actor and audience which is the essence of theatrical pleasure. 
The gramophone has taught us that, musically speaking, Die Fleder- 
maus deserves to be taken as seriously as the St. Matthew Passion ; what 
it has not taught the devotees of the turntable is that Strauss had in 
mind, when writing Adele’s or Rosalinde’s music, a certain physical 
presence, a certain facial structure, a certain Viennese carriage, even 
a certain Viennese smell—and that he desiderated these things as much 
in the audience as on the stage. 

The director who first put on The Merry Widow did not hang on 
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to his success like a drowning man to a spar. Within a month or 
two he had an Ibsen season, a visit from the Comédie Frangaise, an 
adaptation of the Sherlock Holmes stories, and a visit from Duse. 
Today things are very different. Programmes are aimed at the 
tourist, not at the adventurer. There has been a shrinkage of taste. 
The civil servant has taken over from the enthusiast ; and the Theater 
An Der Wien is likely to become, at best, a warehouse, and, at the 
worst, a hole in the ground. 

This is partly, but only partly, inevitable. The Theater An Der 
Wien was always, to a considerable degree, a thédtre d’essai; and 
this sort of theatre no longer exists in Vienna. The public, which 
once asked only for what was new, has fallen into a mindless hebetude 
from which only one of a dozen familiar names can rouse it. (Woz- 
zeck, for instance, has rarely been given in Alban Berg’s native city.) 
It is natural that the Austrian Government, having spent a great 
fortune on rebuilding the main Opera House, should prefer not to 
bankrupt it at the outset ; but if the repertory is not to petrify there 
must be a theatre, alike for the opera and for spoken plays, in which 
it is possible to take risks. And where could this be done more 


appropriately than in the hallowed and conspiratorial Theater An 
Der Wien ? 
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To My Sister Sian 


BY MARGIAD EVANS 


‘Do you remember Sian? How dearly do you remember ?’ 
(Autobiography) 


Nature and Time are against us now : 

no more we leap up the river like salmon, 

nor dive through its fishy holes 

sliding along its summer corridor 

with all the water from Wales, nor tear it to silver 

shreds with our childish arms when it bolted our path for the day, 
nor wade wearing our bindings 

of stringy weed white-flowering from our nakedness ; 

nor lie in the hot yellow fields with the cows. 


We go home separately Sian. 

Strangest of all changes, that you have one door, 

I another! Dreamily | write to our childhood, 

sisters with a brotherly friendship, one loyal to both. 

There hang the black woods still with candles of daffodils 
lighting the draught of the wind, and our parted language 
speaks to cach of us of the keepers’ cot in the brackeny corner 
and the stream bed where the water had faded to rock... . 
Easily we 

keep our secrets now, for no-one cares 

if we dare the red floods together, two little fools in the darkness 
whose souls flew high above danger, whose bodies 

death had a hundred times in its reach. 


Forever we 
did not end, but passed over our paths 
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I following you, dabbling our hands in the birds’ nests 

darting through ghost walk and haunted graveyard 

when the year was dead in the church tower. 

We had one home together. That made us beyond all danger. 

That set us forever, that and our unfathomable friendship with 
trees, 

fields and horizons. Two children 

solitary, pilgrimy, silent, inscrutably wishing 

forever dallying with lostness, whether our choice 

was through the jay woods, or over the mushroom mountains 


or the old cider orchards. 


Our secrets 
were eternal and will always be. Forever dallying 

with lostness, at last we were lost and all paths 

were the paths of our unforgettable double childhood. 

All secrets were one—secrecy. 

The memory of what we kept secret is gone, but the secret is true. 
All the places were us, we were all the places ; 

and the inscrutable innocent altars of nature. 

I see two children slipping into a wood 

speechlessly happy. Two lives lived have not changed it. 

For our ways, our fields, our river, our lostness 

were children. So we were our country. 


; 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF 


Murray’s Architectural Guides 


Lancashire 
by 
PETER FLEETWOOD-HESKETH 


General Editors of the Series : 
John Piper 


John Betjeman and 


Lancashire is a progressive county, and although progress 
frequently entails the destruction of old things and too often 
of beautiful things, there yet exist in the county, little known 
either to the Lancastrians themselves or to “ foreigners ”’, 


some of the best examples of cach phase of English 
architecture. 


In this illustrated Guide its development is traced in its 
local interpretation, from the massive forms and fine details 
of abbeys and parish churches, or the black and white 
fantasies of medieval half-timber, to the great stone houses 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: thence through 
the eighteenth century work of Gibbs, Carr of York, Wood 
of Bath, Wyatt, Harrison and others, to the first half of the 
nineteenth century, when the classical tradition is continued 
by Decimus Burton, Elmes and Cockerell. The Gothic 
Revival is represented in Lancashire by the work of many 
celebrated architects, from Rickman and Pugin to Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott and Sir Ninian Comper. 


While the illustrations have been chosen, and in most 
cases specially taken, to show the best work in the county, 
special attention has been given to local characteristics— 
farmhouses, industrial and other buildings are shown as 
they appear in the landscape, whose rather hard quality is 
reflected in their severe outlines. The general plan of the 
book is similar to the other volumes in the series and the 
comprehensive gazetteer is particularly valuable. 


With 270 photographs and a map 
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